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Editorial 


The second issue of New University Thought is largely a political issue. 
The editors feel that this is appropriate, since it coincides with the major 
political event in our country—the presidential elections. This emphasis 
on political and activist subjects, although admitedly great, reflects one 
of the principles under which New University Thought was brought 
into existence—for intellectuals to translate their work and fields of 
interest into meaningful and relevant connection to the world at large 
and the great issues of the time. 

Since the publication of our first issue, it can hardly be said that 
much has happened in the world to alter our conviction. The collapse 
of the summit; the possible resumption of bomb testing; the situation 
in the Congo and in Laos; and the continued frictions in Cuba, the rest 
of Latin America, and other parts of the world, all reflect the continuing 
state of international tension. Nor are the crises of the cities, the 
problem of agriculture and other economically depressed areas, and 
racial discrimination near solution. The great event, our national 
elections, has done little to focus any serious attention on these prob- 
lems or to move the population to solve them. Despite Kennedy’s plea 
for growth and economic justice and Nixon’s call for preservation of a 
strong. national posture, little popular enthusiasm has been aroused. It 
is perhaps indicative of a spirit of suppressed unease that Stevenson, and 
Goldwater, both of whom generate some aura of commitment and bold- 
ness, were the only political figures to fire anyone’s imagination. 

But outside the political parties, we see signs of vigor and thought 
among young people throughout the country. The most dramatic action, 
the Sit-ins, covered in our last issue, have achieved a large measure of 
success and have given courage and hope to those concerned with the 
freedoms guaranteed in our Constitution, as well as to those concerned 
with the threat of the extinction of humanity. As these movements 
grow from simple cries to organized forces of protest and change, many 
serious questions must be answered. We hope to see the development 
of the present politics of protest, which has the danger of being single- 
issued, limited, and temporary, into a politics for as well as against. 
Short and long run proposals must be put forward, debated, and enacted. 
We hope, through the presentation of the necessary facts, analysis, and 
opinion, to help in the formation of such a program by bringing to- 
gether the experiences and ideas of the different groups concerned with 
the major issues. 

Here we have a specific request to make of our readers engaged 
in political activity. If things are happening on your campus, in your 
professional organization, or elsewhere, send us a letter and let us 
know. In this way others may be encouraged and informed, and the 
facts drawn together for understanding present day political activity. 

The reception of the first issue of New University Thought has 
encouraged us in our assumption that there exists a large audience for 
a magazine which attempts to combine solid scholarship, political com- 
mitment, and new ideas. Despite the absence of funds for publicity and 
distribution our entire printing of 3,000 copies was sold within three 
months of publication. We hope to find these funds, but what we need 
most is people—people to send us their ideas backed by facts, people to 
write to us about the mood and activities in their part of the country. 
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Our view of the elections v— 


by the HNditors 


Mort Sahl’s reply to Time’s statement that he is non-partisan was 
“This year, it’s no strain.” And a distinguished social scientist replied 
when finally cornered on how he is voting: “Thank God, they both can’t 
get in.” 

The difference between the major political parties and their can- 
didates is obscure this year. But is the correct response to the situation 
a shrug of the shoulders and an attitude of apathy which arrives at a 
climax of total depression on election day? In the past, this has been 
the general reaction of liberals to the absence of an outstanding liberal 
candidate—until the day following elections, when apathy becomes im- 
potent remorse. 

This year, the liberals were divided, confused, and totally un- 
influential in the final choice of candidates. It would be interesting to 
speculate why; but another matter is more urgent. With the November 
elections so close upon us, New University Thought wants to briefly 
analyze and compare the platforms of the two parties, the voting 
records of the two candidates, and finally their respective campaign 
organizations. We believe that liberals can make their will felt within 
the American body politic in November, 1960; and in the future, if they 
will get down to the business of learning politics from the inside. They 
cannot—nor can anyone afford to say—with Mercutio, “A plague on both 
your houses.” 

The thesis that a Democratic vote cast in the November election 
constitutes—for the liberal, at any rate—little more than an act of faith 
is borne out if one examines the respective party platforms. It is even 
more an act of hope considering that there has been scarcely any par- 
tisan discussion of major issues in the past few years. 

As expected, the Republican platform stands firm upon the record 
of the Administration in almost all policy areas. In foreign policy, the 
series of U.S. blunders which contributed to the precarious state of 
world peace are uniformly praised under the blanket heading of the 
nation’s greatest task: “to nullify the Soviet conspiracy.” Recognition 
of Communist China is resolutely opposed; military aid to NATO and 
SEATO are to be continued, and armed alliances supported. Most gall- 
ing, however, is the fact that the Republican party can say with truth 
that “we recognize and freely acknowledge the support given to these 
principles and policies by all Americans, irrespective of party... ” 
It is true; no major criticisms of the Administration’s foreign policy 
were voiced during or following these blunders. 


To be sure, the Democratic plank derides Republican foreign policy 
as sterile and unimaginative; it criticizes the U-2 incident as “a sorry 
spectacle,” the farcical presidential trip to the Far East is termed “a 
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breakdown” in policy-making machinery. But such criticism implies 
that the U-2 incident was bad only insofar as it exposed our spying 
apparatus, while the breakdown of policy-making machinery evidenced 
during the abortive Far Eastern trip could, by implication, simply have 
been avoided by cancellation of the trip much earlier. 

Though somewhat more liberal in tone, the Democratic platform re- 
affirms the bi-partisan nature of U.S. foreign policy by also opposing 
the admission of China to the United Nations, and by taking stands 
similar to the Republicans on Formosa, Berlin, nuclear weapons, arms 
alliances and treaties. But there is greater emphasis by the Democrats 
on cultural exchange. 

Both parties, thrust forward by events not of their own making 
into the area of civil rights, have written strong planks on this subject. 
The Democrats propose the establishment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission and endorse the sit-in movement. The Republican 
platform proposes to declare illegal the labor-union exclusion of Negroes 
from membership (thereby proving that a Republican can remain a 
Republican while supporting civil rights legislation). But the platform 
does not mention FEPC. Both parties agree to extend Federal technical 
and financial assistance to communities that agree to end segregation. 

The greater liberality of Democrats is evidenced, too, in the plat- 
form’s proposed labor legislation, which calls for the repeal of a Federal 
law allowing states to prohibit union shops. They also demand that the 
minimum wage be raised, and condemn the anti-labor features of the 
Taft-Hartley and Labor Reform laws of 1949. The Republican platform 
supports the idea of a minimum wage, but does not propose to bar state 
laws against the union shop. 

The issue of medical care for the aged as an adjunct to social 
security is still not considered to be within the legitimate domain of the 
federal government by the Republicans, who call for insurance ‘on a 
sound fiscal basis through a contributory system” with the option of 
using private health insurance. The Democrats support a medical care 
for the aged program as a part of the social security system, without 
qualification. 

In education, urban affairs, and immigration, the Democratic plat- 
form calls for specific and far-reaching solutions, which would greatly 
benefit the United States. 

There is no question that on all issues but foreign policy the Demo- 
cratic platform is more liberal. As to foreign policy, the tragedy—which 
grows more serious as each year of the atomic era passes—is that 
neither party can, or feels that it can, loosen itself from the rigid 
posture it has been stiffening into ever since the end of World War II. 
Having launched the atomic era, the country succumbed to the Mc- 
Carthy era with its hysterical attitude toward the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 


The following voting record covers only the period from 1947 to 
1950, during which time both Kennedy and Nixon were members of 
the House of Representatives. This is the only period during which both 
men were serving in the same capacity in the same house of Congress. 
The record is, of course, not complete. We have selected pieces of legis- 
lation which we feel are representative of the most important issues 
of our time, many of them crucial in shaping the international and 
national policies of the 1950's, through which we have just lived. 
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Bill Nixon | Kennedy | Republicans | Democrats 
| Yes No _ | Yes No 

1 | Y | ¥ 141 70 152 11 

2 Y | Y 171 61 158 11 

3 Y | oN 137 8 71 143 

4 ? | oN 118 29 31 191 

5 Y | oN 225 11 106 71 

6 Y | N 229 5 116 50 

7 2 Y 10 171 54 82 

8 Y N 228 4 69 96 

9 | N Y 30 187 154 14 

10 | Y 2 215 ~ 104 48 
11 Y Y 178 35 109 56 
12 Y Y 121 24 151 92 
13 Y N 104 49 118 128 
14 Y Y 209 4 | 89 69 
15 N 2 2 134 172 20 
16 Y N 104 24 64 184 
17 Y N | 137 13 | 81 141 








- 


Y Vote Yes or paired Yes 
N Vote No or paired No 


? Absent or not counted 


What can this table tell us? Excluding the times that one of the 
two men were absent, their votes were the same 38% of the time. On 
these occasions, both Nixon and Kennedy voted with their majority. 


Of the times that their votes differed, Nixon voted exclusively 
with his party while Kennedy voted with his party majority on all 
measures except two. Thus, where Kennedy and Nixon differ they do so 
along party lines. However, it should be noted that the two times that 
Kennedy did not vote with the majority of Democrats, he definitely 
voted more liberally than the bulk of his party. He voted against 
passage of the Taft-Hartley over President Truman’s veto, and he 
voted against limiting employer’s liability in portal-to-portal pay suits. 


Foreign Aid Act ($1774, 
1947) 


European Recovery Pro- 
gram (S 2202, 1948) 


Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act (HR 5895, 
1949) 


Foreign Economic As- 
sistance Act (HR 7797, 
1950) 


Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act (Taft-Hart- 
ley) (HR 3020, 1947) 


Authorize $597 million in military and 
economic assistance to Austria, China, 
France and Italy. 


Authorize aid to 16 Western European 
nations including Germany, Greece, 
Turkey, and also China. 


Arms aid to Atlantic Pact nations. The 
vote was taken on an amendment favor- 
ing reductions of dollars for Western 
European nations. 


Vote on motion to delete Title II of Act, 
providing for “the initiation of technical 
skills and knowledge.” 


Passage of act over presidential veto. 
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a. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


x. 


Portal-to-Portal Pay 
Act (HR 2517, 1947) 


Natural Gas Act Am- 


endment (HR 4051, 
1947) 
Railroad Rates Anti- 


Trust Exemption (S 
110, 1948) 


Government Corpora- 
tion Amendment for F. 
49 (HR 6481, 1948) 


Communist Registra- 
tion (HR 5852) 


Displaced Persons (S 
2242) 


Anti-Poll Tax Bill 
(HR 3199, 1949) 


Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act (HR 4453, 
1950) 


Social Security Act 
(H. J. Res. 296, 1948) 


Social Security Act of 
1949 (HR 6000) 


Housing Act of 1949 
(HR 2032) 


Housing Act of 1950 
HR 1758) 


Limit employer’s liability under Wage 
Hour and other acts for portal-to-portal 
pay suits. 


Motion to recommend HR 4051 with 
instructions to substitute a measure 
exempting independent producers of na- 
tural gas from Federal Power Commis- 
sion jurisdiction. 


Authorities ICC to suspend anti-trust 
laws with respect to railroad rate fixing 
agreements. Passage over veto. 


Motion to concur in Senate amendment 
to provide $4 million for T.V.A. steam 
plant. 


Require registration of Communist Par- 
ty and Communist “Front” organiza- 
tions. 


Provide for admission of 202,000 dis- 
placed persons over a two-year period. 


Make unlawful the requirement of poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting for na- 
tional officers. 


Amendment to HR 6881, deleting refer- 
ence to unlawful employment practices 
and establishing FEPC with investigat- 
ing and recommending powers only. 


Maintain status quo on Social Security 
coverage and cancel treasury regulation 
based on Supreme Court decision ex- 
panding coverage. Passage over presi- 
dential veto. 


Increase coverage and benefits of social 
security vote on motion to terminate 
debate (HR. Res. 372). 


Provide a five-year program for slums 
clearance and low-cost public huosing. 
Vote on amendment to delete Title III 
(low-rent housing). 


Vote on amendment to delete Title I 


(providing for direct loans to coopera- ~ 


tives through a federal mortgage cor- 
poration). 


Now let us look at the organizations of the two men. In bolting 


together and polishing to a high luster their political campaign mach- 
inery, Vice President Nixon and Senator Kennedy have acted more 


similarly than is apparent at first. 


Their organizations are almost wholly personal constructions. 


Neither man relied to much extent upon already established national, 
state, and local organizations, and they direct the affairs of their own 
campaigns with a tight control. 
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Nixon has some distinct advantages. He is Vice President; the 
welcome mat at the White House is always out—even if the occupant is 
not in. He also got a running head start in fashioning an efficient, two- 
term-tested political machine. This organization is primarily composed 
of professional Republicans and California friends. It includes ex- 
GOP chairmen Leonard W. Hall.and Meade Alcorn. Hall, a member of 
the original group around President Eisenhower in 1952, is Nixon’s key 
organizational man. His number two man is Robert H. Finch (1) a 
34-year-old California lawyer and president of a savings and loan com- 
pany. James Bassett and Herbert G. Klein, other important figures near 
Nixon, are two newspapermen who first met Nixon during his cam- 
paigns in California. (2) 

The Senator’s top men are Robert, son frere, and Theodore C. 
Sorensen. Sorensen has been a Kennedy aid since 1952. From 1956 to 
1959 he and the Senator comprised the whole Kennedy-for-President 
campaign. Traveling throughout the entire United States, they wooed 
politicians and performed the laborious spadework that later brought 
in a bumper crop of delegates at Los Angeles. Sorensen accumulated 
a card file of about 30,000 politicians’ names, said to be the most 
extensive such reference source owned by any Democrat. The political 
acumen of Governor Ribicoff of Connecticut and others gives Kennedy 
a little of the seasoned-pro ingredient to mach the professionalism of 
Nixon’s entourage. 

While there are some amateurs in the Kennedy camp, few amateurs 
really appear in Nixon’s professional machinery. Professors and 
other intellectual types play an important part in the Kennedy policy- 
making machine. Not so with the Vice President’s, even though Nixon 
does have—and seems to be acquiring willy-nilly—a few egghead 
names. “The Vice President picks their brains with the diligence of a 
housewife plucking pin feathers from the family chicken.” (3) Intellec- 
tuals are not cold-shouldered completely from Republican counsels, but 
they are of little consequence. Can one really believe that Nixon’s 
ghostbrains will have any influence on his do-or-die drive for the 
presidency? 

Beneath the veneer of these efficient organizations are groups of 
individuals who work for each candidate. These people are attached 
to the candidates for reasons that run, “Nixon is better than Kennedy 
on civil rights,” or “Kennedy has shown more interest in North African 
problems.” In general however it appears that Kennedy would be more 
progressive on domestic policy, but those who fear World War III have 
little to choose from. 


Positive action 


If anything can be said about the position and attitude of liberals 
at this time it is that they are confused and disorganized. Many say, 
“a plague on both your houses;” others pretend Johnson isn’t there and 
support Kennedy. There are even some Negre leaders who say “are you 
going to vote for the party of Senator Eastland?” and proceed to back 
Nixon. In short, the queasy feeling that often comes at election time, 
that one must either sign a blank check or make an ineffectual gesture 
of protest, is with us again with the nomination of Johnson, as it were, 
putting a flag on it. 
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This, then, brings us a full circle: what is there to do for people who 
want to see the issues represented, who want to do something and to 
do it effectively. 

For one, we can begin to act so that the issues are presented. In 
politics, where organization is of the essence, the various organized 
groups devoted to specific issues can often exert great leverage by sup- 
porting and working for a candidate in a local election who will take a 
positive stand on the issue. A discussion with a candidate can even in- 
ject an issue into a campaign where it didn’t exist before. It must never 
be forgotten that a politician owes his greatest debt to those who bring 
out the vote for him. This is the form of political action most neglect- 
ed. How strange, since groups concerned with aims that are essen- 
tially political must become involved withe business of politics in order 
to be effective. Issue organizations can and have performed important 
functions in dramatizing a question and bringing it before the public, 
but in general they have done little to make their weight felt in the 
political structure. In some areas, specifically political liberal organiza- 
tions may be appropriate; in others, as described in Marcus Raskin’s 
article in this issue, work in the local party organization can be effect- 
ive. In this regard the successes of the Democratic Clubs in California, 
the CIO in Michigan, and the Democratic liberals in New York are 
examples well worth study. These groups have shown how it is possible 
for liberal forces to organize and have very palpable political effects 
within the party system, while maintaining an independent base of 
power. In this way the rug can never be pulled out from under them 
completely in the wheeling and dealing of power politics, a sensation 
which has still left many liberals with a peculiar feeling of weightless- 
ness since the Democratic convention. 


Aside from these general strategic considerations, it must be 
recognized that there are important contests and elections taking place 
in 1960. There are good candidates to elect and bad ones to defeat. The 
reapportionment of congressional districts as a result of the census 
will be decided in state legislatures elected this year, possibly with 
profound effects on the political geography of many states. Specific in- 
formation and possibly recommendations may be obtained through or- 
ganizations like Americans for Democratic Action, the League of 
Women Voters, the American Civil Liberties Union, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, and the AFL-CIO com- 
mittee on political education.:And very important, there are the Con- 
gressional elections. 


Though the major attention of the news media has been directed 
to the presidential candidates, the important congressional elections are 
being fought with a sharper division of issues. Such Congressmen as 
Meyer of Vermont and Johnson of Colorado demonstrate that Ameri- 
cans can, and often do, react to fresh and progressive ideas. In fact, 
until the coalition of ultra-conservative Southern Democrats and con- 
servative Northern Republicans is destroyed, even the mildly liberal 
proposals of both Presidential Candidates do not stand a ghost of a 
chance of support through legislation. This central feature of modern 
American politics has not been discussed by either major candidate. 
In our view liberals might well devote their attention to understanding 
the basis of entrenched conservatism in the U.S. After all, the success 
of the Populists, as well as of other political parties who provide alter- 
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natives to stagnant consensus of the major parties was based on local 
organization rather than national appeal. 

It is our belief that the current frustration gripping many radicals 
and liberals is a reflection of the political ineptitude of all too many 
of these individuals. The first reality of political life that must be 
faced is that the basis of political power is the local precinct. All the 
various suggestions we have put forward mean active, intelligent, 
political participation in the local precinct. If any new substantial 
political influences are to be felt in America, nothing can be more im- 
portant than to learn the attitudes of the people and the vote-producing 
machinery, and to build local contacts and support. 

In summation, we feel that liberals and radicals must: 

1. Organize themselves. 

2. Learn by participation the nature and methods of politics at the 
ground level. 

Easy cynicism, baffled frustration, or rationalization was never more 
inappropriate. 


Special feature 


The Un-American Committee 
in San Francisco 


by Malcolm 8S. Burnstein 





Editors’ Comment: In the first issue of New University Thought, do- 
cumentary and background material on the sit-ins and actions support- 
ing them was presented. In this issue we present another dramatic 
instance of the political activity of young people: the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee hearings in San Francisco, and the resulting 
demonstrations. Malcolm 8S. Burnstein is a member of the California 
Bar. At the time of the events he describes in the article, many of which 
he witnessed, he was law clerk for Justice Thomas White of the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court. 


The House Un-American Activities Committee turned its attention to 
California in the spring of 1959 by subpoenaing 110 public school 
teachers for hearings to be held in June. The names of these teachers 
were “leaked” to the press. The proposed hearings were opposed by, 
among others, the following groups: The San Francisco Labor Council; 
The California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO; The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union; The Episcopal Diocese of California; The California Demo- 
cratic Council; and The American Friends Committee on Legislation. 
The Western States Young Democratic Conference demanded that the 
Committee be abolished. In the face of these protests, the hearings were 


BURNSTEIN: 
The Un-American 
Committee 








postponed from June to September, ostensibly because, according to 
Chairman Francis E. Walter (Dem.-Pa.), “The ramifications of the 
Communist operation in California are so extensive and malignant that 
additional investigating work must be done before the actual hearing 
can be held.” 

Public protest mounted, partly because the Committee’s delay left 
the teachers without opportunity to defend themselves against the 
inference of subversion arising from their having been subpoenaed. 
Thus, the San Francisco Chronicle editorialized on June 12, 1959: 
“« ...40 Northern California teachers (plus 70 in Southern California) 
who are under subpoena and whose names have been made public 
(though not printed by this newspaper) stand accused, with no oppor- 
tunity to clear themselves. This kind of procedure is hardly in accord 
with the best American practice, though it is not new with the House 
Un-American Activities Committee.” 

The hearings were again postponed from September to October and 
finally cancelled altogether. Immediately after the cancellation, as the 
Chronicle’s new story put it, “the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee unceremoniously dumped its files on 93 California teachers into 
the Sacramento office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Roy E. 
Simpson...” After a period of jockeying between the Superintendent, 
the Attorney General’s office, the local District Attorney’s offices, and 
the Committee itself, who apparently had copies of the files for all 
concerned except the teachers, many of the files found their way to the 
local school boards. Some teachers have since lost their jobs for this 
reason, although at least one such board, that of San Mateo County, 
announced that the files were a “tempest in a teapot” and revealed 
information of “no consequence.” Commenting on this reaction, the 
Chronicle’s editorial of September 30, 1959 asked: “is anyone really 
surprised at the discovery that the files used by this reckless committee 
are worthless, containing unverified charges and rumors from unnamed 
sources? Of course that sort of file is unfair, as Trustee Lachlan com- 
plains. Pressing an unfair advantage is standard operating procedure 
with the Un-American Committee.” 


Community protest 


Opposition to the Committee was thus well precedented when it 
announced in April 1960 that it had again set its sights on California. 
New hearings were scheduled for May in San Francisco, and the num- 
ber of those subpoenaed was 48—again including many teachers. This 
time, however, the local press unanimously refused to print the names of 
these persons. The Committee’s previous critics renewed their protests 
and their number was swelled by 165 professors from San Francisco 
State College, including writers Mark Harris and Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark; The State Federation of Teachers; Local No. 6, ILWU; The first 
Unitarian Church of San Jose; The Berkeley Young Women’s Christian 
Association; The East Bay Jewish Community Center; The Associated 
Students of Social Welfare at the University of California at Berkeley; 
and The National Lawyer’s Guild. 300 professors from the University 
of California at Berkeley, including Frank Newman, newly appointed 
Dean of the Law School, Mark Schorer, Henry Nash Smith and Richard 
Drinnon, signed a statement which read in part that: “such treatment 
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, deters teachers and others from examining important questions of the — BURNSTEIN: 
day with an open mind and from choosing their associates freely. The Un-American 
Deprived thus of the advantages which flow from freedom of thought Committee 
we are less able to meet the challenges of the time.” 

Naturally, student groups in the Bay Area were in the forefront 
of the opposition. They had participated in the 1959 protest, and were 
incensed at the return of the House Committee. Upon learning of the 
newly scheduled hearings, approximately fifty students at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley assembled after hasty telephone and 
personal contacts initiated by Aryay Lenske, the chairman of a student 
political party, and Gene Savin, former chairman of the then-inactive 
Student Civil Liberties Union. Responding to what most of them de- 
scribed as a kind of non-partisan distaste for the threat to civil liberties 
personified by the policies and tactics of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the students formed the Ad Hoc Committee of 

| Students for Civil Liberties which was to initiate, in the short time re- 

maining before the hearings, an extremely effective program of student 

protest. Attempting to coordinate their activities with other Bay area 

) student groups, this Committee drafted and circulated a petition calling 

for the cancellation of the hearings and abolition of the House Com- 

mittee, on which more than two thousand signatures were obtained on 





1 the California campus within the space of several weeks. The Ad Hoc 
1 Committee was also responsible for planning the picket line and mass 
e meeting referred to below. Recently, the Ad Hoc Committee recon- 
Ss stituted itself on a permanent basis as the Student Civil Liberties 
’, Union, affiliated as a cooperating organization with the North Califor- 
d nia A.C.L.U. 
a Against this background of community protest, the hearings opened 
y in the Supervisor’s Chambers of San Francisco’s City Hall on Thursday, 
” May 12, 1960. Persons who wished to attend the sessions began assem- 
d bling outside the chamber as early as 7:30—two hours before the 
“ hearings were scheduled to begin. Between fifty and 100 students, main- 
ins ly from the University of California and San Francisco State College. 
formed a picket line outside City Hall that morning. The picketing 
throughout the hearings was organized by a University of California 
student group called the Students for Civil Liberties. The group is now 
called the Student Civil Liberties Union and it is affiliated with the 
American Civil Liberties Union as a cooperating organization. At noon 
it on Thursday approximately 1000 persons attended a rally sponsored by 
ia. the students and held at Union Square. Those present were addressed 
m- by Jean Savin, a graduate student in economics; Bruce Paine, a member 
nis of the executive committee of the Associated Students at the University 
of of California at Berkeley; Cannon Richard Byfield of Grace Cathedral, 
sts Episcopal; and State Assemblymen Phillip Burton and John A. O’Con- 
sco nell of San Francisco. After the rally, the crowd inside the City Hall 
Irg swelled appreciably and the picket line outside increased to about 500 
rst persons. The number of pickets reached a peak of about 1500 on Satur- 
ian day, the last day of the hearings. 
ted 


Throughout the day, persons gathered inside the City Hall clamored 
ey; for admittance to the hearings, mostly in vain due to the Committee’s 


sity system of issuing passes written on white tickets to pre-selected groups. 
ted Asked to explain these passes, Committee investigator Wheeler said, 
ts “There were about 150 passes. I issued them to individuals—to keep the 
en 


Commies from stacking the meeting. We wanted some decent people in 


pu 








here.” According to the San Francisco City Clerk’s office, the hearing 
chamber seats approximately 200 persons. The witnesses and their 
attorneys occupied a large number of the seats remaining after the 
white ticket holders were admitted, thus leaving few seats for the 
general public. The number of persons attempting to gain admission to 
the hearings is estimated to have steadily increased from 50 on Thurs- 
day morning, when some standees were allowed inside the chamber, to 
approximately 150-200 on Friday afternoon. The standees had been 
excluded from the hearing room at noon on Thursday. As an aftermath 
of Friday’s “riot,” the entire City Hall was closed on Saturday with 
the exception of the hearing chamber, and persons wishing to enter 
waited outside the City Hall for vacant seats inside. 

Those members of the public denied admittance due to the ad- 
mittedly discriminatory pass system, mostly students, voiced their protest 
by intermittent songs (‘‘We shall not be moved’) and chants (“Abolish 
That Committee’), forcing adjournment of several courts in the build- 
ing on Thursday afternoon. These protests continued through Friday 
morning, when the Sheriff of the City and County of San Francisco, 
Matthew Carberry, obtained their temporary cessation by promising 
the group that he would attempt to obtain admission for all on a first- 
come, first-served basis. When the doors were opened for the afternoon 
session, however, and white ticket holders were again accorded priority 
to the exclusion of all but fifteen of the general public, the crowd 
resumed singing and chanting. Police report that members of the crowd 
surged toward the barricaded doors of the hearing chamber and that 
one policeman was clubbed with his own night stick. Feeling that the 
crowd had become unmanageable, the police used fire hoses to control 
them. The students, in their answer to the Hoover report, (2) tell the 
story differently: “Nobody jumped the barricade, there was no surge 
to the door, and nobody threw anything before the hoses were turned 
on ... The police gave no warning beyond briefly brandishing the 
hose and shouting threats only audible to those nearest.” 

The overwhelming majority of eyewitnesses to whom this writer 
spoke described the events somewhat as did attorney Albert M. Ben- 
dich, then staff counsel for the Northern California American Civil 
Liberties Union, who had a clear view of the barricades from above. 
He reports the start of the melee as follows: “I observed the scene for 
several minutes prior to the use of the hoses. At first the assembled 
people were queued up in an orderly and quiet fashion. Suddenly (the 
admission of the white card holders) bedlam broke loose. The crowd 
commenced milling in front of the barricades. They were loudly pro- 
testing something. But, I saw no one jump the barricade or assault any 
policeman, nor did I witness any acts of violence or physical provocation 
of any kind whatsoever on the part of the crowd. Suddenly, the police 
turned on the hoses and the water appeared to come as a complete 
surprise to most of the assembly.” 

“What next ensued was reported by the chronicle’s eyewitness 
reporter, George Draper, as follows: 

“The water from the hose cascaded down the stairs, making it as 
slick as ice. It gushed out into the packed lobby. 

“Two or three young men were doggedly trying to push their way 
backwards against the smash of the water, but they couldn’t keep 
their footing on the slick marble and stumbled back, to get up again 
and make another try. 
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“The voices of the singers echoed in the big rotunda of the City 
Hall like a choir in a cathedral. ‘We shall not be moved, we shall not 
be moved,’ they sang in a chant. 

“Behind the line of policemen, I saw one of the Un-American 
Activities subcommittee staff pointing out people in the crowd, ‘That 
one’s a Commie,’ he said, ‘that one’s a witness.’ 

“Mostly what I saw were students, youngsters, and they were 
being very stubborn. 

“Then someone ordered the hose turned off, and the police line 
broke and came swarming down the stairs at the mob. 

“In a matter of seconds the enormous stair was alive with strug- 
gling groups in wild confusion. 

“A big, red-bearded man was the first grabbed by the police. As he 
came down the stairs, he slipped and they dragged him like a sack of 
grain out through the lobby and into the sunlight of Polk street. 

“I did not see any of the kids actually fighting with police. Their 
resistance was more passive. They would simply go limp and be man- 
handled out of the building. At this point it got very rough. 

“One plump girl was shoved from the top of the stairs and tumbled 
and slipped down two flights to land like a bundle of clothing at the 
bottom. The crowd of clerks and civil servants broke into a roar of 
laughter. The girl started to cry. 

“Another young man, carried bodily by four policemen, kicked out 
as he went through the big revolving doors at the Polk street entrance. 
The glass shattered and tinkled on the marble floor. 

“They’re using clubs,’ the crowd screamed. ‘They’re hitting them.’ 

“T saw one slightly built lad being carried by two husky officers. 
One held the boy’s shirt, the other had him by the feet. He was 
struggling, but he was no match for the two bigger men. 

“Then from nowhere appeared a third officer. He ran up to the 
slender boy firmly held by the other two officers and clubbed him three 
times on the head. You could hear the hollow smack of the club striking. 
The boy went limp and was carried out.” 


Later, several groups demanded an investigation of Friday’s police 
action. Thus, 84 members of the Stanford University Faculty signed a 
petition that read in part: “The evidence drives us to conclude that 
the police acted with unwarranted brutality and their actions require 
an investigation by the authorities of the city. Our understanding of 
the evidence also leads us to declare that, contrary to a wide misinter- 
pretation in the press, the demonstration was for the most part a 
responsible protest by mature college students against what they deeply 
felt to be the Committee’s intolerable infringment on civil freedom.” 
Sixty-five members of the faculty at the University of California at 
Berkeley sent a letter to Attorney General Stanley Mosk, reading in 
part: “The pictoral and other accounts of the situation available to us 
indicate that the police brutality displayed that day was neither pro- 
voked nor necessary for the maintenance of law and order.” 

A similar statement, adopted in resolution form by the Northern 
Section of the California Federation of Young Democrats read: 


We ... demand an investigation by the San Francisco Mayor’s 
office concerning use of brutality by the City’s Police and Sheriff’s 
Departments at Friday’s hearings .. . 


“We condemn these acts as unnecessary violence and unworthy of 
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the City of San Francisco. Furthermore, it is a@ gross encroachment 
of the Constitutional Rights of Assembly, especially in view of the 
peaceful protests of the demonstrators.” 

The non-violent methods of the demonstrators were also praised in 
a resolution adopted by the Executive Council of the California State 
Federation of Teachers. 

After mass meetings at the Berkeley and San Francisco State 
campuses Friday night, Saturday brought a picket line of 1500 and a 
crowd of 5000 persons at the City Hall, now in protest of what they 
considered grossly unwarranted police action as well as the presence 
of the Committee. The hearing testimony on Saturday, as it had been 
on Friday, was broadcast to the crowd outside the building by loud- 
speakers. The crowd showed its sentiment by cheering the hostile wit- 
nesses and booing the Committee. At one point, Committee Staff 
Director Richard Arens appeared on the balcony overlooking Civic 
Plaza. The crowd spontaneously greeted him with the Nazi salute and 
shouts of “Seig heil!’”” No one was permitted to enter City Hall except 
as seats became available in the hearing chamber. The crowd was vocal 
but generally orderly, and dispersed quietly after the hearings had 
ended and the police had spirited the Committee members away through 
a side entrance. 

A total of 68 persons, mostly students, had been arrested in the 
course of the proceedings Friday and Saturday, all charged with riot, 
disturbing the peace and resisting arrest. These defendants were later 
cleared of all charges in courts, with the exception of one man whose 
case has not yet come up for hearing. One of those arrested, an English 
exchange student (an RAF veteran) was, on the basis of his participa- 
tion in this event, subjected to such harassment by immigration author- 
ities that the Chronicle editorialized on August 31, 1960 that he “will 
be able to report that the tactics of the U.S. Immigration Service bear 
a striking resemblance to the reported tactics of Russia’s NKVD.” 

Immediately following the hearing, the Committee subpoenaed 
news tapes of the proceedings made by Pacifica Foundation’s FM 
Station KPFA, and news films made by television studios KRON and 
KPIX. All three gave the Committee copies and retained the originals. 
Within a few months a film containing parts of these materials and 
titled “Operation Abolition” became available to the public. It is dis- 
tributed by Washington Video Production, Inc., 1637 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; but its origin has been variously attributed to 
the U.S. Government (S. F. Examiner, 8/6/60) and the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies (S. F. News-Call Bulletin, 6/29/60.) 
This film has been highly touted by the Committee. Chairman Walter, 
writing to the San Francisco Examiner, a Hearst publication, stated 
that “these films, which are available for public view, convince even 
the most gullible and naive that the statements by J. Edgar Hoover 
as to the responsibilty for the riots are absolutely true.” 

The film was shown twice on a television show moderated by 
Goodwin Knight over Channel 13, KCOP-TV, Los Angeles. Mr. Knight, 
a former judge and ex-Governor of California, accompanied the film 
with comments explaining to the audience his views on the significance 
of the events. The students protested what they considered distortions 
inherent in both the film and Mr. Knight’s comments, and Mr. Knight 
permitted four of them and Professor Arthur Bierman of San Francisco 
State College to appear on a later program with committee investigator 
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Wheeler and others. During this program Burton White, a teaching 
assistant at the University of California at Berkeley, commented about 
distortions in the film. Wheeler asked ‘What are you trying to prove 
by this?” The following significant exchange then took place: 

Mr. White: “That the film has inaccuracies and distortions.” 

Mr. Wheeler: “I’ve admitted that.” 

Mr. White: “You’ve admitted that?” 

Mr. Wheeler: “Certainly.” 

On a still later program, Mr. Knight referred to the four students 
as Communists and as persons who had been schooled in the Communist 
revolutionary technique and stated generally that they were not frank 
and honest. 

The Orange County chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union 
has prepared a critical evaluation of the film, pointing out its admitted 
inaccuracies and distortions. Whenever a showing of the film is an- 
nounced, students attempt to gain equal time to point out these errors 
and to play KPFA-FM’s unedited tapes of the occurences. Thus far, 
they have been refused permission to speak at a showing of the film in 
a Baptist church in Richmond, California, and are currently negotiating 
with several other prospective displayers. The students will soon release 
an LP record based on excerpts from these tapes. 

The hearings ended Saturday, May 14. Chairman Walter stated to 
the press that the Committee had uncovered no new information as to 
the activities of the Communist Party in Northern California or else- 
where at the San Francisco hearings. The Committee’s visit to Califor- 
nia, however, will not soon be forgotten for it was met there with a new 
kind of community opposition that may signal the end of complaisant 
acceptance of such investigations. 


The student organization of protest 


by Carl Werthman 


Editors comment: From our point of view, one of the most significant 
aspects. of the demonstration against the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities (HUAC) is the fact that it was organized, led, and 
supported by students. As Malcolm Burnstein has pointed out in his 
description of the events above, opposition to the Committee had been 
vocalized before it arrived by various adult organizations and a segment 
of the local press in the Bay Area community. It was the students at the 
University of California, however, who decided to make action their 
form of protest. Leaders of this student movement on the Berkeley 
campus were thus asked if they would meet to reconstruct the history 
of the demonstration as well as the issues they felt it posed. The descrip- 


tion and discussion that follows is based upon their accounts and analysis 
as its leaders. 


Demonstrations of social and political protest were well precedented 
on the Berkeley campus before the events in San Francisco took place. 


Increasing student political activity had taken a variety of forms over 
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the previous eight months. The march to San Quentin against capital 
punishment and for Caryle Chessman, the CORE picket lines around 
Woolworth stores, constant critical reporting on the part of the Daily 
Californian, the University newspaper, and numerous other demonstra- 
tions had resulted in a local incipient tradition of student stands on off- 
campus, nation-wide issues. 

The mobilization of student protest against the House Committee 
began taking place informally as soon as the Committee announced its 
plans to arrive in San Francisco. Leadership for this mobilization 
emerged from already established organizations. The two or three top 
leaders of the group that was later to organize the picket demonstration 
were formerly active in a campus chapter of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, an organization “dedicated to safeguarding all the freedoms 
granted by the Bill of Rights—for everyone—even for the opinions it 
opposes.” SLATE, a campus political party formed to foster political 
awareness on campus and active in student government, and the Young 
Peoples Socialist League, a local section of the Socialist Party which 
also contained leadership that felt strongly enough on the civil liberties 
issue to act. 

The fourth major group to play a role in providing leadership for 
the demonstration was not formally organized. This consisted of gradu- 
ate students who were politically active in the 40’s, many of them 
radicals; but who were frozen out of politics in the 50’s as the result of 
McCarthy and his national support. Many of these people were re- 
activated by this issue and on this particular occasion. These key or- 
ganizations and groups, committed to positions on civil liberties before 
the Committee arrived, provided a framework out of which an informal 
organization of leaders could emerge on this issue, people who could 
count on organizational support for manpower and facilities. 

This informal organization of leadership is significant primarily 
because it developed out of an organizational network containing repre- 
sentatives of many and divergent political points of view. On many 
campuses and often at Berkeley, conflicts between organizations and 
individuals over political beliefs have prevented them from acting to- 
gether on issues upon which there was some measure of concensus. 
It is a credit to political life at Berkeley that free discussion has allowed 
spokesmen for different political views to understand one another as 
well as the positions they hold, an important pre-condition for the 
spontaneous mobilization of responsible leadership around the issue of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee. 


Two weeks before the Committee arrived, a general meeting was 
called to discuss the possibilities of some student protest against it. 
Approximately 50 people turned out, and two courses of action were 
decided upon. (1) An ad hoc committee called Students for Civil Liber- 
ties (SCL) was to be formed and (2) a petition campaign was to be 
initiated calling for cancellation of the hearings and abolition of the 
Committee. This petition received 2000 signatures within four days. 

At the next meeting it was decided to take further direct political 
action. A mass meeting at Union Square in San Francisco was scheduled 
to take place at high noon on Thursday, May 12, to coincide with the 
opening of the hearings. After the meeting, this group was to march 
from Union Square to City Hall and form a picket line around the 
building. An executive committee was elected, and around it was clus- 
tered leaders of the various organizations described above. The Daily 
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Californian with a circulation of some 15,000 ran a story announcing 
the picket line, and each of these leaders contacted members of their 
organizations of friends. The result was an attendance of some 1000 
people at Union Square the day the demonstration began. 

The philosophy of the picket line adopted by the SCL in advance 
of the demonstration was modelled after principles established by the 
Committee on Racial Equality (CORE) when it had picketed the Wool- 
worth chain. It was to be non-violent along the same lines as the 
Southern sit-ins. People were to appear in respectable dress (often a 
hard rule to enforce), offer no response to hecklers standing by, and 
pay strict obedience to the orders of the monitors at all times. The 
monitors were chosen from among the leadership of the many different 
organizations that were to be represented on the line. 

The slogans of the picket were to reflect the nature of the protest 
against the House Committee, i.e., a demand that the civil liberties of 
all the people holding political beliefs, regardless of their specific con- 
tent, be protected. This included the beliefs of the far Left as well as 
those of the far Right. 

In addition, anyone, regardless of his political beliefs, was invited 
to join the picket line provided he accept the slogans put down by the 
Students for Civil Liberties. 

On Thursday, 700 students formed an orderly picket line outside 
City Hall. At the chamber doors, others clamored to be let in. Some 
of the students that had gained admission joined those outside the 
doors in chanting “Let them in!’”. A group of witnessess to be called 
before the Committee also began shouting “Open the doors! Let our 
families in!” Committeemen Arens, Wheeler, and Willis gave orders 
to the city police to have the witnesses (Archie Brown in particular) 
removed from the hearings room. This produced a considerable scuffle. 
In response to the harsh treatment of witnesses by police and hostile 
spectators, some of the students began to sing the Star Spangled Banner. 
As The Californian, a local bi-monthly, put it, “The white card holders 
would not stand up. Instead they shouted and hissed. The wrong 
group was singing their song.” 

Then the evening papers hit the stands and the charge was “riot.” 
A typical quote from the San Francisco Examiner runs: 

“Riotous demonstrators disrupted ... a wild, uproarious scene... 
200 student partisans massed in the corridor outside were working 
themselves into a frenzy...” 


In addition, all three San Francisco newspapers carried pictures 
of Communist Archie Brown being ejected from the hearing. The result: 
news of the largest demonstration to be held in Union Square in years, 
organized by the Students for Civil Liberties at the University of 
California, was pushed somewhere to the right of page six. To those 
uncritical readers of San Francisco dailies, it must have seemed clear 
that the city had a communist inspired revolt on its hands. 

The SCL had not planned more than a one day demonstration. The 
students were in school, and mid-term examinations were only a few 
weeks away. Thursday had been an exhausting day, and the leadership 
felt that no activity should be called for Friday in anticipation of a large 
turnout on Saturday. The character of newspaper coverage on Thursday 
changed the situation. The riots inside the chamber room had had two 
consequences: it had cost the students the kind of publicity they had 
been after, and it necessitated a return to City Hall on Friday to make 
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sure students who showed up out of curiosity or animosity to picket 
again would be controlled. It was a good thing they did. 

As the police dragged screaming students down the slippery stairs 
of City Hall and into waiting paddy wagons and ambulances, the 200 
students that had been marching in an orderly picket line all day could 
hardly restrain themselves. Were it not for the monitors who stood 
between the police and the pickets, Friday’s events might well have 
turned into a student slaughter. 

On Saturday, the day after the police brutality, approximately 5000 
people gathered outside City Hall to protest by picket the final day 
of the House Committee hearings. It is estimated that among these 
were some 1100 students. 

HUAC’s response to the student demonstrations followed quickly 
in the form of a personal report by J. Edgar Hoover entitled ‘“Com- 
munist Target—Youth,” an analysis of the demonstrations. Hoover 
blames the Communist Party for the demonstrations and says that it 
did two things to accomplish the task:” (1) fill the scene of the hearings 
with demonstrators,” and ‘(2) incite them to action through the use of 
mob psychology.” That the communists had not ng to do with organ- 
izing the protest should be clear from the above report; that they had 
little to do with inciting the violence that did occur should seem equally 
obvious in light of the fact that students were not allowed entry to the 
chambers by the Committee and that the police turned the hoses on 
them with little or no provocation. The leadership felt, however, that 
to even answer the charges of the Hoover Report would be to blur the 
issue. 

The issue, they felt, was not the presence of any communists at the 
demonstration; but the existence of the House Committee. 

The position taken on the picket line was clear: anybody who 
accepted the slogans of the demonstration—civil liberties for everyone, 
left or right—was welcome to participate. Proof that the leadership was 
in earnest on this point was furnished on Friday when an “anti-picket” 
appeared at City Hall. One of the demonstrators tore up his sign, 
whereupon the monitors painted him a new one and he continued to 
march through Saturday under their protection. Similarly, the political 
character of the witnesses was of no interest to the leaders of the 
demonstration. It was the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
they were protesting. 

There is one further observation to be made about the nature of 
the HUAC demonstration, brought out by the leaders. As must be clear 
from the above history of the demonstration, it did not organize itself 
out of a student body which was so fed up with political life in America 
that it felt compelled to express its protest. Among the leaders were 
those with relatively long personal histories of concern with political 
issues. On the other hand, a large majority of the some 1100 students 
who took part in the demonstration were unquestionably finding political 
life for the first time. It is fair to say that it was those students who 
nurtured their political concern through the lean years (perhaps since 
the disappearance of the veteran from the American campus scene) who 
provided the organizational outlet for this new and spontaneous sort of 
political awakening on the part of our post World War II undergrad- 
uates. The interesting question is whether students can sustain their 
interest in new political questions if there are no teachers or fellow 
students willing to help find the way. 
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Transcript 


Editors’ comment: We have received a news tape recorded by station 
KPFA Berkeley—one of those which was subpoenaed by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. This tape contains much of the actual 
testimony presented in the hearing room, and much of the demonstration 
on the City Hall steps. Only a portion of the hearings will be presented 
here, as most of the circumstances surrounding the hearings have al- 
ready been described in the preceding article. We have selected per- 
tinent material from the testimony of four witnesses—two friendly and 
two unfriendly to the Committee. 


Mrs. Barbara Hartel of Evans, Washington, an ex-Communist, gave 
testimony concerning her understanding of the present position and 
intents of the Communist Party in the United States today. Committee 
Counsel Arens: “Were you arrested as a hard-core member—a one 
time hard-core member of the Communist Party under the Smith Act?” 

Hartel: “Yes.” 

Arens: “Were you actually sentenced under the Smith Act as a 
hard-core conspirator of the party itself?” 

Hartel: “Yes.” 

Arens: “You have, have you not, willfully, irrevocably, finally 
broken from this conspiratorial force?” 

Hartel: “I certainly have.” 

Arens: “You have found your way back to God and patriotism, is 
that correct?” 

(There was an upsurge of laughter from the audience at this 
question.) 


Another witness friendly to the committee was Karl] Prussion of 
Los Altos, California, also an ex-Communist. He said he had been a 
Communist for twenty-six years but for the last dozen years had re- 
tained his membership to serve the FBI. He swore that he knew twenty- 
four persons, whom he named, as members of the party. In the course 
of Mr. Prussion’s testimony the following exchange took place. 


Arens: “ ... earlier in these hearings I was interrogating a lady, 
Mrs. Barbara Hartel, who had been in the conspiracy, who broke with 
the conspiracy and in the course of the interrogation I observed that 
in finding her way out of the conspiracy that as an anti-Communist she 
has found her way back to God. And I heard snickering by these young 
people .... Within the framework of the communist operation is there 
room of a concept of God and spiritual values as we are taught them 
at our mother’s knee?” 

Prussion: “The Communist Party lowers man to that of a beast in 
the field. As far as the communists are concerned man is material not 
spiritual. He has no soul, he has no spirit and there is no God. This is 
elementary and fundamental to every communist. One cannot live a 
peaceable life under communism and believe in God at the same time. 
Belief in God tears to shreds the entire communist conspiracy.” 

Arens: “Would you tell us whether or not in the process by which 
you dissasociated yourself from the conspiracy you were able to find 
any strength, any spiritual faith and a re-emphasis in your own life of a 
concept of a divine being.” 
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Prussion: “ ...I learned to believe that God is truth, that man 
is created in his image and likeness and therefore man must reflect 
the truth of God... I’m very happy for that because I’m able to sit here, 
I believe because of that, to testify before this committee. Thank you 
six.” 


Douglas Wachter, 18, a sophomore at the University of California, 
gave testimony as an unfriendly witness. Later that same day he was 
one of those involved in the demonstrations and was subsequently jailed. 

Arens: “I should like to read you a press account and ask you if 
this is a true and correct statement by yourself. It appears in the Daily 
Californian on the date of May 4, 1960 . . . quote ‘ I think that the 
committee wants to subpoena someone on campus in order to tag Cal’s 
political movement as un-American. I don’t know why they picked my 
name, people have been involved in action similar to mine .. . I think 
they pick people whose ideas are liberal, radical or are in any way 
considered to be non-conformist. I will not be intimidated by this 
subpoena. I am going to fight this committee’s invasion of my political 
freedom in every way that I can.’ Now, is that a true and correct 
reproduction of the public statement which you issued expressing your 
appearance before this committee?” 

Wachter: “I respectfully object to that question because it clearly 
violates my rights under the first amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States of America.” 

Arens: “Now, Mr. Wachter, do you think there might have been 
some other reason why you’re under subpoena to appear before this 
committee, other than the reasons which you gave in this press state- 
mee...” 

Wachter: “I respectfully object to that question on the same 
grounds. Any question as to my political beliefs, associations or state- 
ments deprives me of the right of free speech, press, assembly and 
petition. The House Un-American Activities Committee serves no real 
legislative or constitutional purpose. It punishes individuals . 

(Testimony was interrupted at this point by noise from the audience 
and Counsel Arens questioning the witness as to whether or not he was 
reading from a prepared statement. Chairman Willis permitted him to 
continue.) 

Wachter: “Thank you. It punishes individuals and groups for their 
political ideas and associations through public exposure and condemna- 
tion often resulting in economic sanction. I cannot cooperate with the 
Committee in answering any such questions. I feel I have an obligation 
as a citizen of this country to preserve the Constitution and I do not 
feel. I can do so in good conscience allowing the House Un-American 
Activities Committee to inquire into my beliefs or associations.” 

Arens: “Now, Mr. Wachter, it is the information of this Commit- 
tee from unimpeachable, intelligent sources that you were a delegate 
to the National Convention of the Communist Party, the Northern 
District of California, the Communist Party Convention held in New 
York City December 1959. Would you kindly affirm or deny, while 
you’re under oath, that information?” 

Wachter: “I object to the question on the previous grounds.” 

Arens: “Are you now this instant a member of the Communist 
Party?” 

Wachter: “Same objection.” 
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Arens: “Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this witness has TRANSCRIPT: 
not invoked that part of his constitutional privileges against self- The Un-American 
incrimination, I suggest he now be asked, be ordered, to answer the Committee 
question as to whether he is presently a member of the Communist 
party and I explain to the witness that the reason why we want that 
information is that it is a necessary first question in order that we 
may undertake to elicit from this witness information of which we 
think he is possessed respecting the operation of this conspiratorial force 
known as the Communist Party in Northern California of which we 
know he is a member... ” 

Wachter: “I decline to answer that question on the grounds 
previously stated and I also respectfully refuse to answer that question 
on the Constitutional grounds that I cannot be forced to bear witness.” 


Arens: “Do you honestly apprehend, young man, that if you told 





; 
this committee whether or not you are presently a member of the 
, Communist Party you would be giving information that might be used 
‘ against you in a criminal proceeding you have a right under the 
1 Constitution to invoke the provisions of the Fifth Amendment against 
t self-incirimination.” 
r Wachter: “As the chairman knows, the purpose of the amendment 
to the Constitution to which I refer was created to safeguard both the 
y innocent and the guilty. There’s no inference in that amendment as to 
f the position of the person who invokes it. I respectfully refuse to answer 
that question.” 
n 
is William Mandel, the second unfriendly witness we will present 
a= here, identified himself, at counsel’s request as follows:‘‘ I am a trans- 
lator of scientific material, a lecturer, a leader of travel tours, an 
1e author, radio and television commentator and have been a newspaper 
e- man at various times until a committee such as this made it difficult 
id to continue in some of these fields.” 
al Arens: “Where and when were you born, please, sir?” 
Mandel: “I was born in New York City on June 4th, 1917.” 
ce Arens: “Give us a word about your education.” 
Mandel :“Yes sir, I was educated in the public schools, junior high 
schools and high schools in New York City. I had one semester in Bio- 
ir chemistry at the age of 14 at the University of Moscow, USSR. I specify 
“a my age so that no nonsense about the Lenin School can be asked of me. 


he I then had one year at the City College in New York. I was expelled 
for opposition to military training in 1933 at age 16. In 1947 the Hoover 


oe Institute at Stanford University engaged me as a fellow at post- 
wenn doctoral stipend on the basis of two books I had written for the specific 
: purpose of compiling an encyclopedia of the USSR. This is my education. 
; Arens: “Are you now or have you ever been a member of the 
= Communist Party?” 

rn Mandel: “Sir, I am 42 years of age and have never had to face 
ew a jury as defendent or grand jury as witness in my life. My research 
sile and writing has been so public that two committees similar to this 


one, the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee and the McCarthy 
Committee, subpoenaed me as far back as 8 and 7 years ago respectively 
nist for having written a book titled The Soviet Far East and Central Asia. 
No indictment resulted from those hearings either, or from my con- 
tinued public speaking or writing since that date. Clearly therefore, 
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I have committed no crime under any of the laws of this country and 
am not engaged in subversion. Consequently, I refuse to testify on the 
grounds that as a radio and TV public affairs broadcaster, active in 
those capacities today, the subpeona issued to me interferes with the 
rights of my stations to schedule informational programs on their 
merits and is thus a direct violation of the first amendment guarantees 
of freedom of speech and of the peoples right to hear. Further, as a 
scholar with a twenty year record of research and public writing and 
lecturing in my chosen field, the study of the Soviet Union, a field 
admitted by all to be one of which this country is in vital need of 
knowledge, I refuse to testify on the grounds that the subpeona is a 
violation of freedom of inquiry which can only be expresser thru the 
free speech or free press guaranteed in the first amendment to the 
academic community as to all others. Lastly, I certainly shall not 
answer questions representing allegations against me made by persons 
not present and not identified, whom I cannot confront and whom my 
lawyer cannot cross examine as to their truthfulness. To rest my case 
solely on the first amendment would, as 36 cases now in the courts 
show, condemn me to years of court action at enormous costs. It would 
cost me my home and impoverish my family for a very long time to 
come, which of course is what this committee desires. Therefore, I also 
refuse to testify under my rights not to be a witness against myself, 
a right -originated to protect the innocent. The guilty can convicted 
by the testimony of others if there is any real evidence to present.” 

Arens: “Do you honestly apprehend sir, that if you told this com- 
mittee truthfully while you’re under oath whether or not you are now 
this instant or have ever been a member of the Communist party you 
would be supplying information which might be used against you in 
a criminal proceedings?” 

Mandel: “Honorable beaters of children, and sadists, uniformed and 
in plain clothes; distinguished Dixiecart wearing this clothing of a 
gentleman; eminent Republican who opposes the accomodation with the 
one country with which we must live at peace in order for us all and 
our children to survive. My boy of 15 left this room a few minutes ago 
in sound health and not jailed solely because I asked him to be in here 
to learn something about the procedures of the United States govern- 
ment and one of its committees. Had he been outside , where the son 
of a friend of mine had his head split by these goons operating under 
your orders, my boy today might have paid the penalty of permanent 
injury or a police record for desiring to come here and hear how this 
committee operates. If you think that I am going to cooperate with 
this collection of Judases, of men who sit there in violation of the 
United States Constitution, if you think I will cooperate with you in any 
way you are insane.” 

Arens: “Now sir, were you a lecturer?” (At this point the audience 
became boisterous and the court room had to be recalled to order by 
Chairman Willis). 

Arens: ‘Were you a lecturer in a California Labor School in San 
Francisco in 1947?” 

Mandel: “Yes sir, I was, and I lectured on Shostakovich’s Oratorio 
‘Song of the Forest.’ What do you know about that!” 


Arens: “Were you at that time a member of the Communist 
Party and a lecturer as a Communist?” 
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Mandel: “As I told you before sir, if there are laws on the books 
of this country under which any of the activities in which I have en- 
gaged publically and openly, and I would be delighted to bring you a 
list of books literally this long which either I have written or which 
have been cited as authority in books written years later in other 
countries, or journals to which I have contributed, if any of this public 
record, almost all of it scholarly by anybody’s definition, is to be re- 
garded or were regarded by anyone as criminal activity, there are laws 
on the books under which the proper authorities of the United States 
could have taken or could now take action against me. I have never 
disappeared from my home. I have been available at all times. This 
question has no purpose other than to harass me. When I was asked this 
question last in 1943 (sic) by the late Joe McCarthy, let me say that 
I am honored when people come up to me on the street, perhaps I don’t 
deserve this honor, they say, ‘You’re the man that killed Joe McCarthy’ 
because I happened to appear on the first day of the book burning 
hearing, and I did my best to conduct myself as I’m conducting myself 
today, if there was any such evidence against me under any law, the 
proper authorities could move against me. This body is improperly 
constituted, it is a kangaroo court, it doesn’t have my respect, it has 
my utmost contempt, and I am not going to answer that question sir.” 

Arens: “Do you have present information respecting the operation 
of the criminal conspiracy dedicated to the overthrow of this govern- 
ment by force of violence, which criminal conspiracy is represented on 
American soil in part by that enemy known as the Communist Party?” 

Mandel: “My answer is no, sir. And no matter how many ways 
you asked that question it will remain the same.” 

Arens: “Do you have present information respective to the activities 
of the Communist party in Northern California?” 

Mandel: “Would you kindly define what you mean by ‘present 
information,’ sir. Do you mean do I read books and newspapers? I read 
books and newspapers.” 

Arens: “Do you know from personal experience, in closed Com- 
munist Party meetings, the identification of persons who to your certain 
knowledge are now or have been, in the recent past, members of the 
Communist Party active in Northern California?” 


Mandel: “‘My answer is no and if I did I would not tell you. But 
my answer is no.” 


Arens: “Are you now a member of the Communist Party?” 
Mandel: “If you will look at the record of my statement you will 
find that that statement covers the question and answer... no matter 


how many tricky forms you take to put it again, you will get that 
same answer. It has been answered.” 


Afterward 


We have also received a transcript of the Goodwin Knight television 
show of August 8, 1960, which was shown on station KCOP, Los Angeles. 

Film Narrator: When asked about his role as a Communist in 
lecturing before the communist conceived California Labor School in 
San Francisco, William Mandel replies: 

Mandel: This question has no purpose other than to harass me... 
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(Examination of Mandel’s testimony in the above transcript clearly 
reveals that this was not the answer he gave to that question). 

Knight: “If you’re not in sympathy with that committee in San 
Francisco, if you feel that this committee is wrong, let me remind 
you of this fact that that man (Mandel) just said he would not co- 
operate with the committee and that if they thought that he would 
they were insane. Then I took down these notes: that he said that 
I want you to know that this committee has my utmost contempt. Now 
he wasn’t talking about the five men on the committee, he was talking 
about you. These are your elected, sworn and dedicated representatives 
of all the people of the United States. And I call your attention to the 
fact that when he made these contemptuous, miserable statements the 
audience applauded. Doesn’t this prove beyond any question of a doubt 
that the people in that audience were not packed on the side of the 
Committee? Doesn’t this prove beyond any words that I could utter 
or anyone else, that the committee allowed people in the audience from 
every segment and most of the audience sympathized with the con- 
temptuous and illegal and un-American conduct of that Communist? 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen, someone just phoned in and wanted 
to know if the American Civil Liberties Union was there and what side 
they were on. Well I'll tell you what side they were on, they were 
defending the communists. Civil Liberties, is there any finer or better or 
more dignified and proper liberty than to conduct our courts so that the 
poorest, the most humble, the most obscure in our land may have equal 
justice? How can you have equal justice, liberty under the law with 
a shouting mob crowding the hall and endangering peoples’ life and 
limb .. . Why was it being done? To destroy and discredit a committee 
of the Congress of the United States and for no other purpose. Civil 
liberties, I recommend to Mr. Al Wirin and the other lawyers of the 
American Civil Liberties Union that they conduct proceedings to 
protect the liberties of our courts, and the liberties of our congress, 
and the liberties of the committees of our congress. Ladies and gentle- 
men, these are serious times. There are people in this world who could 
destroy everybody within the sound of my voice in 10 seconds. And 
they would do it, perhaps, if they thought they could get away with 
it. These are not easy days for you or for me. We will be calm, we will 
be forceful, we will be dignified and we will be truthful. But we will not 
be cowed by mobs and we will not be misled by stupid propaganda and 
the screams of young men and women who have been misled. First 
by their professors and second, and let me say while I’m on the subject 
that it wasn’t only the University of California, it was my own alma 
mater Stanford University and San Jose State and San Francisco State 
where members of the faculty disgraced themselves by inciting the 
very thing you saw on the screen tonight.” 

Question: “Is there any way for the taxpayers in the state of Cali- 
fornia to prevent tax money from supporting these Communist activities 
in the University of California... ?” 

Knight: “Yes, indeed, to uphold the Levering Act in this state and to 
see that every professor in the University of California obeys the 
law ... obeys the law, which I didn’t sign as governor, which Earl 
Warren signed as governor, and that every teacher and every professor 
in the University of California will take a loyalty oath to the United 
States of America.” 

Question: “Governor Knight, do you believe that many of the 
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students protesting actually believe that there is something wrong 
with the Un-American Activities Commmittee?” 


Knight: “Of course they were sincere. Many, I think almost all 
of these students believed that after being told by their professors 
whom they look up to, after being told by members of the legislature 
whom they are supposed to respect and probably do, having been told 
by these people and having been indocrinated with left wing radical 
propaganda, they thought that this committee consisted of illegal and 
as they repeatedly said, unconstitutional—what a travesty on the 
word constitutional, what a travesty on the word Americanism, for 
these men to say that a committee of the congress of the United States 
was acting in an unconstitutional manner. They were acting in a 
manner which would ferret out their conspiracy and their treachery 
and their determination to destroy this government. 

Knight: “And now one word from Tom Hoag a member of the anti- 
subversive committee of the American Legion.” 

Hoag: “Goodie ... I want to thank you for your comments, 
I think we got a great message across tonight and I hope that the 
people believe in what they see. This is serious, it is something the 
American Legion has been fighting. We’re going to continue to fight it 
and I hope that this fight will end pretty soon and we will have 
liquidated the other side peacefully.” 


1. All factual material here presented, except when otherwise identified as to 
source, is taken from news stories published by the San Francisco Chronicle. 
The Chronicle is one of San Francisco’s major daily newspapers. 

2. The reference to the Hoover report concerns the rport made public by the 
director of the FBI, J. Edgar Hoover, purporting to demonstrate that the San 
Francisco riots were Communist inspired, generally on the sole basis that 
photographs of the events show a few “identified Communists” in the environs 
of the San Francisco City Hall. One of the many things that the report fails 
to make clear is that these “identified Communists” had been subpoenaed 
to the hearings by the Committee. 


Reports from abroad 


Report from Tokyo 


by Toji Takaki and Taro Fujii 





Editors’ comment: In this account we continue a series of reports of 
important activities by students and young people by on-the-spot New 
University Thought representatives. Toji Takaki and Taro Fujii are the 
pen names of young faculty members at universities in Tokyo. 


In view of some distorted reports by newspapers and journals in America 
on the recent political situation in Japan, we have written this letter 
with the hope that it will break down misunderstanding which might 
result from inaccurate information. In preparing this letter, we have 
tried to be completely objective and to describe only the bare facts, so 
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that whatever conclusions you come to will be based on an understand- 
ing of the true conditions in Japan. 

The situation was brought about through the revision of the U.S.- 
Japan Security Treaty. It is, however, necessary to explain some essen- 
tial political and social background, which may not be familiar to you. 


History 


How does the National Diet of Japan function? The conservative 
Liberal-Democratic Party maintains a comfortable majority of nearly 
two thirds, the remaining one third being composed of two socialist 
parties. Virtually no compromise between these parties on various 
issues can be expected. They seldom come to an understanding in the 
course of parliamentary discussions. The supporters of a bill hold the 
same position to the last, and the opposition remains deadset against 
the bill. The usual result is that proposals by the majority party are all 
but assured of passage in the Diet. The present multi-party system is 
therefore substantially a dictatorship by the Liberal-Democratic Party. 

The policies of the parties present a strange phenomenon. The 
Socialist Party is quite ‘conservative,’ whereas those who propose 
changes are the conservatives, the Liberal-Democratic Party. This may 
sound puzzling to those who have not been following the political 
situation in postwar Japan. 

Immediately after the end of the war, various democratic measures 
such as the land reform and the complete change of the educational 
system were instituted by the occupation forces. These reforms were 
symbolized in a new constitution whose keynotes were democracy and 
international peace. In particular, Article 9 of the constitution clearly 
renounced the rearmament of Japan. This “given” constitution was 
welcomed ardently by the people and was looked upon as a guiding 
star for postwar Japan. At about the time of the Korean War, however, 
many prewar leaders began to take an active role in politics, most of 
them joining the conservative party. Among them were high officials of 
the prewar government, including those who had been in charge of 
suppressing political offenses. These were leaders purged from power 
by the occupation forces as being responsible for leading Japan to the 
war. Mr. Kishi, himself a former member of the Tojo Cabinet and 
once instrumental in developing the Manchurian colonial policy, was 
tried and imprisoned as a class A war criminal. Once the old leaders 
were again in power, the democratic reforms were attacked and nul- 
lified one after another, the Socialist Party trying in vain to stop the 
offensive. Dr. Paul Tillich of Harvard, visiting Japan recently, observed 
the function of the Socialist Party in Japan is not to introduce socialism 
but to preserve democracy. 

These points taken into consideration, the tactics of the Socialist 
Party become clear. In the Diet, they are a minority, and must endeavor 
to delay discussion as much as possible in order to prevent a vote before 
the end of Diet sessions. They frequently choose specific points of a 
bill for attack rather than its overall aim. At the same time, they try 
to exert pressure on the Diet majority from outside by methods such 
as mass demonstrations. A professor of political science termed these 
tactics “in-Dietism” and “out-Dietism,” respectively; the latter is said 
to aim at bridging the gap between the people and the Diet which 
develops after a general election. 
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Why has the Liberal Democratic Party been able to win general 
elections and thereby control the Diet? One of the reasons is the 
political immaturity of the Socialist Party. There are survivors of the 
prewar labor movement, which was practically non-existent after 1936 
or so, among its leaders; but the majority of party members have little 
experience in practical politics. Also, the national organization of the 
party is rather weak except in large cities like Tokyo and Osaka where 
government offices and industries are concentrated. In the coming 
elections, for example, there will be only about 200 candidates from the 
party for the 469 seats of the House of Representatives, so that the 
outcome of the election is already obvious. Furthermore, even those 
disappointed with the Liberal-Democratic Party hesitate to take the 
Socialist Party platform at its face value and seriously doubt its ability 
to carry it out. In particular, there seem to be very few leaders who 
have a broad outlook on international affairs. 

However, the principal reason for the abnormality in the Diet is 
that parliamentary democracy is still immature in various respects in 
Japan. For example, a substantial portion of voters belong to the “Don’t 
know” group, providing a semi-automatic support for the conservative 
party. People in small towns and villages are often quite indifferent to 
issues which have no direct bearing on their daily lives and are inclined 
to vote for a man of influence in their community. In many cases, votes 
are bought by candidates; in fact, this practice is so common that 
whenever there is a general election, newspapers talk about how much 
money one would need to be elected. Nor is this plutocracy limited to 
general elections; for example, it is now an open secret that a large 
amount of money was involved in the recent election of the president 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party. 

A U.S. Army general once remarked that all Japanese are twelve 
years old. This may or may not be true, depending on what he meant, 
but one must admit that he would have been right had he referred to 
democracy in Japan instead of the mental age of the Japanese people. 


A large number of Japanese people still entertain strong suspicions 
concerning some points of the revised Security Treaty, while not 
necessarily opposing it. Discussions of the Diet, after the Treaty was 
signed in Washington, brought forth many problems which called for 
full elucidation. Can Japan stand on an equal footing with the U.S.? 
Does the so-called prior consultation mean Japan’s veto power? Would 
it not legalize the military alliance of the U.S. and Japan for the next 
eleven years? Is it consistent with Article 9 of the Constitution? Might 
it not bring Japan into the range of military activities, unnecessarily 
exciting her neighboring countries? 

The Government’s attitude concerning the treaty was to touch it 
as little as possible. The official announcement only emphasized the 
greater equality of Japan’s stand with the U.S. and the non-military 
nature of the treaty in abstract words. Answers of the government 
officials in the Diet were lacking in sincerity; throughout the dis- 
cussions, the government’s opinions and explanations changed almost 
daily and were ambiguous and evasive. This attitude fomented suspi- 
cions and doubts among the general public. 

Originally the opposition to the treaty was limited, since the 
nature of the proposed treaty was not well understood by the people. 
Public opinion polls conducted at these earlier stages showed that the 
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“Don’t know” group was much larger than those either for or against. 
But as the Diet deliberations proceeded, the number of people opposing 
the treaty increased remarkably through a mass exodus from the 
“Don’t know” group. Public opinion began clamoring for dissolution 
of the Diet before approval of the treaty, thus demanding that the 
Government ask the people’s opinion on this problem. It was argued that 
the revised treaty had not been brought before the people at the time 
of the last general election in 1958 and that no consideration had been 
taken by the Government of changes in public opinion since that time. 
The U-2 incident in May also proved unfavorable for the Government. 
The Japanese Government’s lukewarm attitude towards the U.S. con- 
trasted with those of Turkey, Pakistan and Norway, all of whom filed 
protests with the American authorities concerning the U-2 flight. In a 
small town where U-2 planes were based, the value of land dropped. 
Demonstrations were staged periodically, but their scale was not too 
big. 

In connection with this display of public feeling, further clarifica- 
tion is necessary on several points. First, the bitter experiences of World 
War II are still too fresh for so many Japanese to forget easily. Any 
military alliance with one power which might irritate others reminds 
them of Japan’s tripartite treaty with Germany and Italy, despite the 
Government’s repeated assurances to the contrary. This fear is under- 
standable when one remembers that Mr. Kishi, as a member of the Tojo 
Cabinet, was one of those responsible for leading the Japanese people 
to the catastrophe of World War II. Although the fear of military 
alliances is in line with propaganda of China and the Soviet Union, it 
is hard to convince the Japanese people that it is absolutely unjustifiable. 
Second, one must take into account the past invasion of China by the 
Japanese Army and its atrocities against the Chinese people. Being 
conscious of their guilt, many Japanese are eager to atone for the past 
deeds and to resume friendly relations with the Chinese people, regard- 
less of their regime. The anxiety of the Japanese that the Security 
Treaty might not be in accord with this desire cannot be ignored. 
Finally, contrary to the Government assertion that those against the 
revised Security Treaty are all ipso facto Communists or else tools of 
international communism and therefore anti-American, there is no 
wide-spread anti-American feeling, even among students who strongly 
oppose the treaty. This point was recently emphasized by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller IV, in his article which appeared in Life (July 18,1960). 
It is by no means rare to find a man who is commonly accepted as an 
ardent pro-American still believing that the treaty would be detrimental 
to a true friendship between Japan and America. 


On May 19, amidst cries of protest, the revised Security Treaty 
was approved by the House of Representatives. The Liberal-Democratic 
Party abruptly closed the debate despite the opposition of other parties, 
and the bill was rushed through the House without any discussion in 
the plenary session. To prevent the opening of the session, the Socialist 
Party adopted “sitting-in” tactics and occupied the corridor in front of 
the assembly hall. Five hundred policemen were called to remove them. 
It was also reported that the Liberal-Democratic Party posted a number 
of non-Diet members around the assembly hall. When the plenary 
session finally opened at midnight, twenty-eight representatives from 
the government party, and the opposition members, were absent in 
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protest to the highly abnormal steps taken by the Government and the 
Liberal-Democratic Party. To justify its unusual action, the Government 
accused the opposition party of unduly prolonging debate in the special 
committee, while the opposition demanded a full discussion of the Status 
of Forces Agreement, an important document attached to the treaty 
which had not been discussed up to that time. 

This extraordinary incident aroused sharp criticism even among 
the government supporters and those who were not against the treaty 
itself. Editorial comments of forty-nine newspapers belonging to the 
Press Association varied. Fifteen said: “Both the government party and 
the opposition party should reflect upon their conduct,” while thirty- 
three papers insisted that the Diet should be dissolved or that Mr. Kishi 
should resign. “This is something we can never consent to;” “It should 
never be approved under the rule of democracy;” and “We are now 
at the crossroads of defending or destroying democratic parliamen- 
tarism,” are examples of what appeared in the editorials. According to 
a public opinions poll conducted by The Asahi (June 3), one of the 
largest daily newspapers, 58 per cent claimed that the Kishi Cabinet 
should be replaced, while only 12 per cent said it should continue. 
A petition to the Diet asking for its immediate dissolution received 
over ten million signatures (cf. The Asahi, May 20). Many different 
political, cultural, and religious groups issued statements to the same 
effect, including the YWCA and Women’s Temperance Society of Japan. 
At the University of Tokyo, the largest national university of Japan, a 
special meeting of faculty members was held to study the political and 
legal questions which would result from the controversial proceeding 
of the Diet, which was unprecedented in the history of the University. 
Similar meetings were also called at other universities; a significant 
result of this was the formation of the “Association of Scholars for De- 
fending Democracy.” 


Demonstrations begin 


At the same time Tokyo became the scene of almost daily mass 
demonstrations. The Diet Building was encircled by shouting, snake- 
dancing crowds. Demonstrations, at first carried out primarily by mem- 
bers of organized labor unions and radical elements among students, 
quickly became record-breaking in numbers of participants as other 
students and unorganized citizens started to join voluntarily. On June 4, 
the largest strike ever staged in the nation’s history was conducted by 
the Union of National Railways Workers and others. A similar strike 
was carried out again on June 15. On these occasions, there were sur- 
prisingly few complaints from the general public despite the fact that 
millions of commuters were greatly inconvenienced. This was particu- 
larly unusual since no political strike had ever been successful in the 
past. According to The Asahi and other papers, authorities of the Na- 
tional Police Agency were inclined to admit the success of these 
strikes and attributed it partly to the anti-government feeling which 
had spread among the masses. 

On June 11, at least 330,000 persons, 100,000 of whom were in To- 
kyo, demonstrated throughout the country. Since these numbers are 
based on reports of the Police Agency, the actual number of partici- 
pants is believed to be more. 
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The tragic but not entirely unexpected clash between students 
and the police took place on June 15. A girl student was killed and many 
from both sides were wounded. Some idea of what actually happened 
can be obtained from on-the-spot broadcasting by Radio Kanto: 

Announcer S: “ ... Policemen are now charging in front of us— 
striking with clubs. Oh! They got me by the neck. I’m just reporting 
and the police hit my head (in a tearful voice). They took hold of my 
neck. They are shouting ‘Arrest!’ over there. Extraordinary violence. 
No laws, no orders, nothing. Simply hatred here. Policemen and students 
both inflamed with hatred and anger.” Announcer K: “The police 
gripped his neck violently. Their faces are full of animal-like expres- 
sions of hatred. This is not an exaggeration.” (In an excited voice) 
“Violence! Tremendous violence of the police! This is the true situation 
in Japan...” Students resorted to stoning with pieces of tile torn from 
the pavement. A group of university professors, there to dissuade 
students from such violent actions, were also attacked by the police who 
completely disregarded their protests. More than fifty were wounded, 
and about ten police cars were burned, presumably by those students 
who were too excited to listen to the leaders. 

All information, including a memo taken by the police, clearly in- 
dicates that the confusion began when a group of extreme rightists 
broke into a line of demonstrators. The rightists attacked not only 
students but housewives and their children while the police force re- 
mained a mere spectator. To a man who asked for help, one policeman 
said that they were not allowed to do anything and advised him to 
call a patrol car. 

Despite these happenings, the Government did not take any po- 
sitive action to improve the situation. Mr. Kishi, claiming support of 
the nation’s ‘voiceless voices,’”’ showed no sign of resigning or dissolv- 
ing the Diet to hear public opinion. Newspapers reported statements by 
him such as: “Newspapers and radios are not always reporting public 
opinion correctly” (May 22); “It was reported that 170,000 persons 
joined the demonstration on the 26th, but our investigation shows only 
60,000. It’s significant there is no participation from the general pub- 
lic.” (May 27); “Demonstrations calling for the dissolution of Diet 
are violent actions by a minority and they destroy democratic par- 
liamentarism. To resign and dissolve the Diet seems yielding to mob 
violence.” (May 28). Mr. Fujieda, Assistant Secretary of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party, declared that the ten million who signed the petition 
were nothing but a handful out of seventy million who express their 
wills, and that the rest were mostly supporting the Kishi Cabinet 
(The Mainichi, June 15.) 


Under the circumstances, one must admit that President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Japan was inopportune. Many Japanese expressed the 
opinion that the visit should be postponed. It was clear to everyone 
that, whether President Eisenhower wished it or not, Mr. Kishi was 
going to use this occasion to enhance his very insecure political position. 
This intention was disclosed by the fact that, due to the May 19 vote, 
final ratification of the revised treaty was timed for the scheduled 
visit of June 19. Under constitutional provisions, a Lower House decision 
automatically becomes a law after 30 days even if the House of Coun- 
cillors (Upper House) is of a different opinion or inactive. Thus, auto- 
matic ratification of the treaty would coincide with the President’s 
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visit. Mr. Hagerty arrived in this tense situation and it is regrettable 
that he was subjected to such unpleasant treatment at the airport. 

On June 11, The Asahi published, in the form of an informal talk. 
a statement by Miss Tamaki Uemura, President of the Japanese YWCA, 
which typified what pro-Americans felt: “J regret that the demonstra- 
tors disturbed Mr. Hagerty. From this incident, however, I believe 
that the Government should try to reconsider its point of view and pro- 
pose a postponement of Ike’s visit to prevent the worst. At any rate 
Mr. Kishi should be called extremely impolite in trying to receive Ike 
in an atmosphere like this. I had lived in America for many years and 
still have a lot of friends there. Ike is good-natured. So, I may say my 
wish for giving him a warm welcome is as strong as anybody else’s. 
But it is untimely. It will just deepen the misunderstanding which ties 
the visit to a political intention of the Kishi regime. In America, people 
and officials of the government seem to be possessed with the idea that 
cancellation of the scheduled visit would be to lose everything, but they 
know too little about the true situation in Japan. Reports from various 
sources of information are inaccurate. Even my friends in America 
have written me asking whether Japan has really turned red. I am in- 
clined to wonder whether Ambassador MacArthur has good sense while 
he is supposed to be in a position for conveying accurate information 
to his country. What Mr. Kishi is now doing is a big gamble. Inasmuch 
as a big mistake was made on the occasion of the last war, I wish he 
would do something before it’s too late. Also, I’m sorry for Mr. Hagerty 
tbout the incident at Haneda Airport, but I want him to meet not only 
with members of the Liberal-Democratic Party, but with representa- 
tives from various circles, if possible. As I believe, the Government 
should naturally have expected such a confusion. With sorrow in my 
mind, I should like to ask Mr. Kishi: Are you really thinking of Japan?” 


Of the foreign reactions presented in the Japanese press, comments 
from America were by far the largest in number and most extensively 
read. The international edition of the New York Times, published here 
once a week, is similar to the News of the Week section of the Sunday 
N.Y. Times in America. Whatever may be said of distortions and wrong 
conclusions in these comments, one must admit that some reports by 
Mr. Trumbull, the N.Y. Times Tokyo correspondent, contained keen ob- 
servations which were not always in harmony with the editorials of the 
Times. As he pointed out, it was absurd to say that those carrying a 
red flag and singing the “Internationale” were all Communists or sym- 
pathizers of the Communist Party. However, the general tone of the 
American Press was in concert with the contentions of the Japanese 
government, which insisted that the whole trouble was caused by a 
small number of people under the influence of anti-Americanism or 
international communism. Since the participants in the demonstrations 
had no feeling that outside pressure compelled them to join the dem- 
onstrations, most of them scorned this and some became distrustful of 
American newspapers. 


Apart from misunderstandings of an unavoidable nature and. 
in some cases, intentional distortions, reports in American newspapers 
unconsciously overemphasized the role played by the Communist Party 
and the radical elements of “Zengakuren,” the National Federation of 
Students Councils. It is of course understandable that, to get the atten- 
tion of Americans who are more or less indifferent to how the Diet 
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functions or whether the Japanese Liberal-Democratic Party is actually 
liberal and democratic, “Mob Violence by Communists” makes an ef- 
fective headline. At the same time, pictures showing placards were 
often misleading, because, since no Japanese would think of using 
English to write “Dissolve the Diet!” or “Kishi must resign!’’, those 
placards written in English were mostly anti-American. 

Needless to say, the Communist Party took advantage of the na- 
tion-wide protest and tried to steer the demonstrations into an anti- 
American movement. Well-known Party leaders as well as rank and 
file members were seen among the demonstrators on every occasion 
and sometimes distributed handbills full of anti-American slogans. 
Whenever there was a mass meeting, the Party did not fail to send one 
of its prominent members who, together with representatives of labor 
unions and the Socialist Party greeted the participants and read a mes- 
sage from his party. It may not be fair to assert that nobody paid any 
attention to this abetment; but on the other hand, if one notes the diver- 
sity of individuals and groups who supported the mass demonstration, 
the fallacy of the “international communism” theory becomes quite 
evident. There is no indication that the Communist Party will gain sub- 
stantially in the coming general election. 


The Zengakuren 


A full analysis of the ‘“Zengakuren” is beyond the scope of this 
letter, but some points are important. Its leaders are constantly chang- 
ing by graduation and, not infrequently, by expulsion from school. Some 
are members of the Communist Party but others, called Trotskyists in 
Japan, do not see eye to eye with the Party. The latter lead a faction 
called “Main Stream” while the Communists control the “Anti-Main 
Stream” faction. Since conspicuous activity in Zengakuren is quite 
detrimental to securing good employment after graduation, most stu- 
dents ordinarily hesitate to be too enthusiastic. In view of this general 
attitude among students, it is remarkable that over 50,000, about ten 
times what is usually considered to be the “radical and dangerous” 
elements, joined a demonstration in answer to the call from Zengakuren 
leaders. It showed that, despite the somewhat too extreme actions 
taken by some leaders, the majority of students supported the anti- 
government policies. 

Looking back, the anti-security pact movement was negative in 
nature. It was just “anti’-security at first, but it soon became “anti’- 
Kishi. It was also to “defend” democracy. In reality it failed to offer 
any concrete future plan for Japan’s neutrality. Partly due to the di- 
versity of interests represented, the leaders of the movement did not 
have clear guiding principles. The slogan “defend democracy” could 
mobilize the multitude but could not clarify the point at issue, because 
of the vague and complex nature of democracy itself. Because much 
sentiment was directed toward the resignation of Mr. Kishi, participants 
favoring the revised treaty but opposed to the way Mr. Kishi and his 
cabinet rushed the bill through the House, gradually left the movement 
after the resignation announcement of Mr. Kishi. 

Probably most noteworthy of all was that the movement centered 
in Tokyo, particularly around the Diet Building. By and large, people 
had no feeling of “social unrest” which the Government used as the 
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excuse for requesting postponement of President Eisenhower’s visit. 
The rural districts, traditionally conservative and apathetic to natio- 
nal politics, underwent little change. This was confirmed when, con- 
trary to an optimistic prediction by the Socialist Party, the Liberal- 
Democratic candidates were elected by overwhelming majorities in 
recent gubernatorial elections. Time magazine seemed to regard this 
as irrefutable proof of the peoples’ support for the revised treaty and 
for what the Liberal-Democratic Party had done to secure its passage 
through the Diet. However, the issue of the treaty was but a trivial 
factor in the local contests, and it is hard to agree with this claim by 
Time. “Those who control the farmers can control the nation” is still 
true in Japan. Some students are planning to enter the country-side for 
a “defend-democracy” campaign during the summer vacation; but in 
in view of the difficulty in overcoming problems of “urban democracy,” 
this is probably an indication of the limitation of the movement. 

To what extent, then, the whole incident has made the general 
public conscious of political affairs remains to be seen. It is, however, 
generally agreed that democracy in Japan ‘vill take a large step for- 
ward as a result of these experiences. Undoubtedly, the results of the 
coming general election will reveal something upon which Liberal- 
Democrats as well as Socialists must reflect in deciding their future 
course. 


Politics 


Issues vs. institutions 


by Marcus Raskin 


Editors’ comment: With this article, New University Thought initiates 
a discussion of social and political expression developing among young 
people and intellectuals. Of particular importance are the methods, 
scope, and effectiveness of these kinds of expressions, and their relation 
to each other and to existing institutions and political forms. 


Politics in the United States has taken a curious turn. There is, as 
usual, the recognizable “institutional politics’ in which various in- 
dividuals and groups compete for power—the politics of the presidential 
campaign and most congressional campaigns. On the other hand, how- 
ever, there is a new kind of politics which might be termed the politics 
of discontent. 


The politics of discontent 


This political discontent is caused by the pressures of modern life: 
the Cold War, bewildering technological advances which cause serious 
psychological dislocation, social disintegration of most urban centers, an 
almost complete schism between purely personal and public activity, 
as well as social injustices such as racial discrimination and poverty. 
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Except in the case of racial discrimination, the organized ‘‘acceptable” 
politics has recognized these problems only rhetorically. The recent 
spate of articles on national purpose and the general tone of the candi- 
dates for political office shows a recognition of these problems in a 
marginal way. The intuitive American public relations sense has 
capitalized on the unease in the air without in any way suggesting any 
basic changes in our public policies or institutions—a necessity if we are 
going to cope with the problems of the American society. 

Politicians, professors, and publicists who speak in terms of “‘first- 
rate power,” “private glut and public penury,” and “need for sacrifice,” 
are all speaking about a nation which is uneasy and guilty about its 
wealth and its values; but none of these statements and pronouncements 
provide a frame of reference to judge, analyze, or change the leviathan- 
like institutions which are failing our society. The groups charged with 
the responsibilty of keeping our social and political processes viable 
within a democratic framework, the political parties, have to no small 
degree become part of these failing institutions. Certainly we find 
little structural criticism of the American society among the politicians, 
little understanding and conception of the role of government within 
the democratic framework except in ways already developed during 
the New Deal. Furthermore, there is little critical comment on our 
foreign policy except on its technical execution. 

Our politics have become the art of drift. The problems seem im- 
possibly complex; the solutions themselves seem to cause problems; 
and the citizen withdraws from any relevant political or social activity. 
But unlike 1931, When John Dewey pointed out that the “need and the 
trouble of the people are connected with problems of consumption, 
with problems of the maintenance of a reasonably decent and secure 
standard of living,” our problems do not now show themselves in eco- 
nomic terms. In one sense they are concerned with the survival of man; 
in another with the survival of western civilization. 


The changes which occured, in the structure of American society 
in 1933, such as they were, resulted from the chaotic economic condi- 
tions of that period. Farmers dumped their milk and burned their 
crops rather than sell them at the market prices. Bonus armies marched 
to Washington. State legislatures in Wisconsen, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and even Iowa churned with ideas that could 
now jail the proponents of these ideas if spoken too loudly. This was the 
age of the institutional crack which was patched up brilliantly by 
Roosevelt, a politically aware citizenry, the New Deal, and to an un- 
fortunately large degree, the Second World War. 

Today this institutional crack appears again, but it shows in the 
malaise of the middle class, the procedural or technical criticisms of 
most of America’s academia, the perpetuation of ideas fashioned for 
another time, the acceptance of a perverted form of Platonic elitism 
in which the people are no longer the judges of the actions of their 
government, and the horrendous commitment to Arms Race Road, with 
few inside the governmental institutions trying honestly to stop this 
form of madness masquerading as the New Morality. 


There is an awareness of this breakdown in various groups that 
have been forming around the country. Some are concerned with par- 
ticular issues, others with the scope of society itself. These groups, still 
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very much in their incipient stage, represent the new politics and the 
new hope. 

In March of this year some of America’s leading intellectuals and 
moralists joined together in order to discover a way to help American 
society better understand itself, where it is going, where it should be 
going; and, at the same time, to try and restore a vision of what the 
twentieth century could become. This group, which calls itself the 
Committees of Correspondence, contains leading intellectuals such as 
David Riesman, Erich Fromm, H. Stuart Hughes, A. J. Muste, William 
Davidon, and others. They believe, as Eric Fromm has said, that in- 
tellectuals have to touch the nerve of vision of people so that they 
may be better aware of the hope of life or the hopeless tragedy of the 
twentieth century. Their statement reminds one of the kind of intensity 
that was reflected during the days of the economic and social crisis of 
the early thirties. Speaking of the growing crisis, the statement says, 
“We have joined together because we fear that unless we and others 
can offer an alternative to the search for security through nuclear 
deterrence, civilization will be destroyed by war. We hope, too, that as 
we seek an alternative we will also be developing new modes of social 
growth.” 

Other groups throughout the country have also recognized that 
the policy of armaments is intimately tied to the quality of our society. 
As this becomes more obvious the constituency for these ideas develops, 
and the ideas take shape as specific policy alternatives. It may well be 
that the ideas will change radically the political direction of our nation. 


Civil Rights and student protest 


Some organizations have been formed for more limited purposes and 
what appears to be more limited goals, although the leaders of some 
of these groups are interested in a broad range of problems. For 
example, men like Martin Luther King, Bayard Rustin, and A. Phillip 
Randolph are not only militant and effective fighters for civil rights, 
but are also committed on such issues as the nature of American society 
and nuclear armaments. These men have done much to bring about 
the use of non-violence in the civil rights struggle, and have shown the 
weakness of racist Southern institutions when attacked by new methods. 
It is, to a great extent, the work of these men and of a few thousand 
students which has completely changed the picture of the civil rights 
situation in the United States. And this was not lost on the politicians. 


It is interesting to note that civil rights seemed to be the only live 
issue at the major party conventions. It was made so because of these 
leaders and students who forced the issue of civil rights in a radically 
new way. This kind of committment on the part of the students would 
have been thought impossible a few years ago. There is little question 
that the sit-in movements, student—initiated, have caused a peaceful 
social revolution in the South. As David Riesman and Michael Maccoby 
have pointed out in a paper written for a group of liberal Democratic 
Congressmen: “The sit-in strikes in the South and their support in the 
North may be the first sign of a change, for they have shown how much 
can be done by relatively powerless and unorganized students and per- 
haps the same kind of political activity will spread into other areas such 
as concern about South Africa, about foreign policy in general, and 
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about nuclear war. In fact, the speed with which things can change 
is an ever repeated lesson in history and at the very moment when 
the system appears impregnable to the realist, it often appears to be 
vulnerable to the quixotic.” 

Students today appear to be less jaded or frightened than the 
students of the early fifties were. McCarthyism has taken its toll, so 
that certain ideas are not discussed, considered, or acted upon; but 
students, by virtue of being students, have not become part of th 
established political and social milieu quite as easily as some would have 
thought. Circumspection, timidity, and debilitating rationalization, the 
albatrosses of the average affluent professor, do not seem to touch the 
younger student. Who would have thought, a few years ago, that high 
school students would refuse American Legion Citizenship Awards on 
the grounds that this organization did not reflect, to the student’s way 
of thinking, an organization that should be respected, aided or abetted 
in any way? Who would have thought that high school and college 
students by the hundreds would rebel against taking cover in mock 
atomic air raid defense drills on the grounds that this is not the way 
to prepare for peace, or to encourage and have peace? Who, a few 
years ago, would have imagined hundreds of students demonstrating 
against the House Committee on Un-American Activities? Although 
it is 00 early to make any predictions, it is clear that the American 
student is becoming more politically aware as part of a world-wide 
pattern. Japan, Hungary, Poland, Turkey and South Korea seem to 
have shown the way for our nation’s students. Some may question these 
methods, but only the fool would deny that these events represent a 
social and political phenomenon of great importance. 


It is not only within the student and intellectual groups that ques- 
tions are being asked. Things are stirring within the labor movement. 

Too often in recent history, the position of the AFL-CIO has been 
blurred on civil rights. This stems from the fact that the original AFL 
position on the Negro worker was almost completely discriminatory. 
This discriminatory practice and favoritism which has been, to some 
extent, carried over from the old days is now causing internal tensions. 
The tensions were brought into the open at the last AFL-CIO conven- 
tion in which George Meany, in a fit of pique, intemperately asked A. 
Phillip Randolph “since when do you speak for the American Negro 
worker?” Randolph’s answer was to form an organization which prom- 
ises to have as many as a million Negro workers from all fields of 
endeavor within a few years. As this group becomes stronger, the 
position of the AFL-CIO on civil rights must become more militant, or 
the schism within the organization will become irreparable. 


On another level, many labor leaders, and their economist advisors, 
fear that the economic and social power of the labor union will be 
diminished—and this has happened already. Note the passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill in a Congress supposedly labor-liberal. CIO and 
IUD economists are warning the more restless union leaders that as 
automation increases, the number of blue collar workers will decrease, 
and the white collar group will increase. Given the present labor move- 
ment’s official, lethargic attitude toward organization, it will continue 
to diminish in numbers and influence. There is also a general disenchant- 
ment with the official passivity of the labor movement in the organiza- 
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tion of agricultural workers, and other groups whose average wage 
is below $45 a week. 


Within the last few years certain interesting and, hopefully, im- 
portant changes have occurred within Congress. House liberals have 
found themselves ineffectual in the past two decades on issues which 
one would have thought the crisis of the nineteen thirties would have 
settled once and for all. Legislation such as minimum wage, social 
security, unemployment aid, health insurance are passed only after 
herculean efforts by the proponents. Part of the ineffectualness of the 
liberals on these issues may be caused by unfamiliarity with the com- 
plicated, and many times arbitrarily interpreted, parliamentary pro- 
cedure of the House. A good part of it is, as has been pointed out, the 
result of a House Rules Committee which does not act as a “Traffic 
Cop” on legislation as much as it does as a filter, limiting legislation of 
the New Deal economic kind. In order to circumvent this difficulty, 
Congressmen with the aid of staff have organized the Democratic Study 
Group. The purpose of the group is to better prepare liberal Congress- 
men on legislation of mutual interest, warn them when such legislation 
appears on the floor of Congress, as well as to generally mobilize support 
and press the leadership for legislation. At present, general support 
among those termed liberal congressmen can only (ordinarily) be 
mobilized for economic issues, invariably of a kind espoused by the 
New Deal Administration. Thus, legislation of this kind lacks the flavor 
of innovation. Instead it is what David Riesman terms the “mopping up 
operations after the New Deal.” In a way this is understandable since, 
unless there is a serious and recognizable social upheaval, new ideas 
for law making generally lag behind by as much as a generation. 


The “Liberal Project’’ 


Another group has also been operating in Congress for the past 
year. This group, which includes about a dozen Congressmen and over 
fifty intellectuals, believes that there is a great crisis in the world, 
greater than ever before in history, which must be recognized and 
dealt with. The problems that the group deals with through papers 
and discussion concern all levels of public policy. The group, whose 
theory is that the policies of a generation ago are no longer good 
enough to meet our present foreign and domestic crisis, has met with 
some success. The “Liberal Project,” as it is known, represents the 
first real attempt in recent years to combine the intellectual and 
political liberals as a cohesive power group which will have influence on 
the direction of national policy. Substantively, it recognizes, for the 
first time in the political sphere, the fact that everyone now adopts 
liberal rhetoric; that it has come to be meaningless; and that it must be 
replaced if liberalism—and if the United States—is to survive. A book ofj 
essays entitled the Liberal Papers is scheduled for publication the 
beginning of 1961, which will outline ideas which will be useful in for- 
mulating more detailed, incisive, and comprehensive programs. 


No more than a month before the Democratic convention, indepen- 
dent organizations and groups began organizing for Adlai Stevenson. 
The people who supported Stevenson—generally thoughtful, mostly 
young, and almost totally middle class—felt very strongly about their 
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candidate, mainly because he represented in their minds the sanest 
approach to the cold war tragedy. 

Great energy was expended by these groups, both at the convention 
and across the country, not because Stevenson is an attractive person, 
but also because his supporters are issue-oriented. They feel very much 
left out of the present political picture, since they cannot see any basic 
difference in the foreign policy position of either party. They do not 
expect, and they are correct, that either political candidate will say 
during the course of this campaign or while in office that “There is no 
deterrent against ‘nuclear accident’,” a statement Stevenson made a 
few days before the convention. 

Most of these people want to be committed and active, but they 
do not see an immediate possibility for making their weight felt in the 
political scene. Various people who became active in the Stevenson 
groups across the country want very much to keep their organization 
alive. The purpose would not be to press the political career of Steven- 
son, but rather to organize around ideas not considered in the present 
campaign—and most likely not be considered or acted upon in the 
next Administration. Such a group, even by itself, could become a 
serious political force. 

I have not had, in the space of this article, a chance to discuss 
the profound effects that various groups such as SANE, the Friends, 
and the FAS are having in setting a tone of what the ‘ought’ should be 
in our political acts. It is clear that these groups are now stimulating 
activity in religious circles—activity which is long overdue. Since 1940, 
religion has abrogated its role as the ‘ought’ conscience in our society. 
However, this seems to be changing as the crisis of man’s annihilation 
grows greater with the increasing realization that the ability to make 
atomic weapons will always be with us. This demands an ethic of 
humanity and life rather than of nation-state power interests. 


Discontent is present, but the national political parties reflect the 
problem rather than offer real solutions to it. What is to be done? 
How can the groups that have been discussed expand and flourish? 
As the institutional crack grows wider, because of the malfunctioning 
cops and robbers approach to international affairs and the failure of 
“solutions of the ordinary” on decidedly unordinary problems of the 
American society, these groups will become more vocal and important 
in terms of real political power. It is clear, however, that a new leader- 
ship will have to arise which will weld these groups together organiza- 
tionally, so that their voices may be heard. The meaning of politics has 
changed sufficiently in the United States so that it includes activities 
which previously would not have qualified as such. Now such commit- 
ment may take the form of writing; walking in front of Woolworth’s, 
or the White House; organizing like and unlike minded people to 
accomplish particular ends; or trying to renovate institutions that are 
now stultified by bureaucratic methods and fears (the labor unions, 
the university faculties) so that they might again accomplish the goals 
for which these institutions were once created. 

Speaking realistically, it is almost impossible at this stage to think 
about the formation of a third political party built around the various 
groups discussed. They are neither sophisticated nor unified enough to 
carry out such a plan, and the laws of most states make it almost im- 
possible to allow third parties to get on the ballot. But this does not 
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mean that there is no opportunity within the Democratic party to 
change that party, its goals, and its policies. In the United States 
politics is, for the most part, a play activity. It is participated in by a 
few interested individuals who like the “game” aspects of politics within 
the party structure. At the time of election, interest in party activity 
becomes heightened. New groups and individuals become drawn to the 
party and to its activities—but only for the duration of the election 
period. Thus, on local levels, the political party becomes the actual 
voice of those who keep their interest in party activity the year around. 
In many parts of this country during the off election year, there is little 
more than a paper political party structure and organization. (For 
example, in Winneshiek County in the second district of Iowa there 
is so little organization during the off election except for those who 
want to work, or decide by themselves to do something politically, that 
anyone who participates becomes very quickly the controller and the 
chooser.) This represents, outside of the larger cities and states, the 
political pattern of our party system. In the large cities and states it is 
clear that the shape of the Democratic party is changing. The California 
Democratic clubs are now a force to be reckoned with and the reform 
groups in New York City and state may, within a few years, change 
the entire character of New York politics. 

Because politics in the United States is still unbureaucratic and 
uncontrolled, there is a chance that groups which decide to work year 
round, in the organization and solicitation of new members, will find 
that within the course of a few years, their policy views and candidates 
will prevail. 

To a great extent, the success of a politics of hope depends on the 
political and normal commitment of young people—and their partici- 
pation. This is now with us. New ideas and methods are taking shape. 
The necessity, the tools, and the will now exist to bring new life into 
American politics. 


Our country 


Neoro voting in the South 


by Charles Jones 


Editors’ comment: The “frozen franchise” of the Southern Negro is one 
of the outstanding and, until recently, unrecognized political facts in 
the United States. The history, present nature, and implications of this 
lack of representation are crucial for an understanding of American 
politics. It may be of special interest to our readers now that serious 
changes may begin to occur. 


The power of the ballot is the underlying power of American democracy; 
the extent to which this power is used or abused will ultimately affect 
the genuineness of our representative form of democracy. The Negro’s 
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struggle for the ballot has been long and continuous since the earliest 
reckonings of American history. This discussion of some of the more 
significant aspects of that struggle falls into the following parts: the 
historical background and lega! questions presented by early efforts 
to win for the Negro mincrity the right and opportunity to vote in the 
South, against the background of the confused tissue of Civil Rights 
questions, and the balance of power issue between the federal and state 
governments; the methods of effecting vote denial and countervailing 
efforts to enforce and preserve voting rights; the political implications 
of the denial of such a large block of votes as is represented by Southern 
Negroes; and a prognosis of the possible effectiveness, or ineffectiveness, 
of the Civil Rights Act in solving the voting problems in the South. 

It is all too clear that the problems of vote denial are not found 
exclusively in the south; it is equally clear that the Negro is not the 
only group in America currently being denied the vote; but there is also 
no uncertainty that the southern areas produce the most instances of 
such denial, and that the southern Negro is the largest of such groups 
and the one most obviously affected. 


Historical background and legal questions 


The impact of the Civil Rights cases upon the twentieth century 
cannot yet be fully measured. It is necessary however, to give them 
some consideration before any meaningful discussion of contemporary 
civil rights problems can be undertaken, as the effects of the decisions 
permeate the entire atmosphere of the civil rights controversy. Under- 
lying these decisions is a significant portion of the controversy over the 
proper extent of the power of the federal government, the constitution- 
ality of various state antitrespass statutes, and the constitutionality of 
the activities of various state agents or officials, particularly the 
problems of regulating the activities of voting registrars in areas where 
voting rights of Negroes are curbed. 

The earliest Civil Rights cases interpreting the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment severely limited the scope of congressional power over states. (1) 
Those cases held that Congress could only regulate or prohibit “state 
action” and not “individual action.” The basis for this interpretation 
was that part of Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment which began, 
“No state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law ...” The important question remaining to be answered 
was what would be considered “state action” and what would be con- 
sidered “individual action.” 

The first case to define “state action” was Ex Parte Virginia, 100 
U.S. 339 (1879). A county court judge, charged with the duty of select- 
ing jurors for the year 1878, was indicted in the U.S. district court for 
excluding Negroes from grand and petit juries by failing to select them, 
under the Federal Civil Rights statute. The court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the act as it was applied to that defendant, saying that 
the action of a public officer charged with a public duty was clearly 
state action. 

At the outset, the Supreme Court’s definition of the concept of 
state action showed its concern with the possibility that a state, if the 
decision were otherwise, could do indirectly what the constitution 
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prohibited it from doing directly—that the state might otherwise dele- 
gate its activities to agencies which would not be subject to the Four- 
teenth Amendment prohibitions. 


In Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U.S. 536 (1924), the court struck down 
a Texas statute declaring that no Negro would be eligible to vote in a 
Democratic party primary election. Nixon, disregarding the statute, 
had attempted to vote in the Democratic primary and was refused the 
right. His suit for damages against the election officers under federal 
statute was dismissed in the lower court. Texas then passed a statute 
giving the state executive committee of every political party the power 
to prescribe the qualification of its members. The committee, acting 
under the authority of the statute, adopted a resolution stating that only 
white Democrats should participate in primary elections. Nixon was 
refused again the privilege of voting in a primary and again brought 
suit for damages by virtue of federal statute. The Supreme Court again 
reversed the lower court’s dismissal of the suit. The court held in 
Nixon v. Condon, 286 U.S. 73 (1932), that the action of the executive 
committee was state action. The court emphasized the fact that the 
power exercised by the committee was conferred upon it by the state 
and not by the state convention of the party. Here, the executive com- 
mittee operated as a representative of the state in discharge of the 
state’s authority. The Condon case did not decide that a similar resolu- 
tion made by the state convention of the Democratic party would be 
state action. 


The next attempt was made by the state convention of the Demo- 
cratic party. The convention adopted the resolution. The petitioner, 
Grovery, sought an absentee ballot with which to vote in the Democratic 
primary. The county clerk refused him a ballot solely on the ground 
of race; Grovey then filed a suit for damages. The suit was dismissed. 
The determination of the membership of the Democratic party, in this 
instance, was made not by the state, or the executive committee of the 
party, but by the state convention. The Supreme Court sustained the 
lower court on the ground that the determination of membership was 
made by a voluntary association (Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U.S. 45 
(1935). The “white primary” in Texas became for the time being a 
fait accompli. 

In U.S. v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299 (1941), the court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of Section 20 of the U.S. Criminal Code, which made a 
crime of the action of any person who “under color of any law” wilfully 
deprives another of rights guaranteed by the Constitution (the court 
was there concerned with voting rights denied by the defendant, who 
had wilfully altered and falsely counted and certified certain ballots in 
a Louisiana primary election). By “color of any law,” the court meant 
actions which had the semblance or appearance, but not the substance, 
of legal right. This decision marked a clear expansion of the concept of 
state action by its application to persons who acted under “color of 
any law” to deprive others of constitutionally protected rights. 

On the basis of the Classic decision, the court in Smith v. Allwright, 
321 U.S. 649 (1944), overruled Grovey v. Townsend and held that the 
exclusion of Negroes from participating in the Democratic Party primary 
is unconstitutional, despite the fact that denial of the vote resulted from 
a resolution of the state convention of the Democratic party, a voluntary 
association. 
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Some of the conclusions reached in the Allwright decision about 
the reasons for characterizing the activity of the state convention as 
state action had been the arguments advanced in the Grovey case but 
rejected at that time by the Supreme Court. The practical consideration 
in both cases was that the determination of candidates in the Demo- 
cratic primary is tantamount to election in many southern states. The 
Allwright decision was the cowp de grace to the ‘white primary” 
system and the cause of many political changes in the South. 

These decisions demonstrated the willingness of the Supreme Court 
to expand federal power in the realm of voting rights. Through the 
expansion of the concept of “state action” the federal government has 
been able to increase its control over the activities of persons acting in 
public and quasi-public capacities—such control being an adjunct to 
that already exercised over the ordinary activities of the states when 
acting through their usual channels. Outside the realm of voting rights 
and that of the protection of the more fundamental liberties of individ- 
uals, the court as well as the Congress have been loath to expand federal 
power. Although it may be true that the federal government has 
expanded its activities through the definition of state action, it is 
not equally true that in other areas, such as the establishment of fair 
employment practices or desegregation of public schools, its activities 
have similarly increased. 

After 1944 and the abolition of the so-called white primary system, 
the question of the Negro vote again became important. For surely, 
if vast numbers of disfranchised voters are suddenly able to select 
their representatives, new possibilities and new opportunities arise— 
the possibility of a two-party system in the South, the possibility of 
sending moderates and liberals to Congress and to state legislatures, 
and the opportunity to offset somewhat the imbalance created by one 
voice Segregationists. Dramatic new changes are likely to occur in every 
area of political activity. But counteracting these changes were the 
many who continued to fight to preserve a system that has proved to be 
completely outmoded, unworkable, and unjust. 

Because of the national concern focused on the issue of voting 
rights, the Southern Regional Council began in 1956 to make a detailed 
survey of Negro registration and voting in the South. In 1959, the 
Council updated its survey and further exposed the devices used to 
discourage and frustrate the mounting Negro vote. The Commission 
on Civil Rights, created under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, also reported 
on this situation in September of 1959. The following is an attempt 
to summarize some of the conclusions reached by these two organiza- 
tions. 

The Civil Rights Commission discovered that many legal barriers, 
administrative obstacles, and economic pressures are employed in 
various areas of the South to discourage Negro voting. Where the more 
subtle and quasi-legal impediments fail, force, or threat of force, is 
employed. 

The Southern Regional Council estimated that 1,238,038 Negroes 
were registered in the eleven southern states in 1956. Its figures reflect 
a continuous rise in voter registrations between the years 1947 and 
1956, but a substantial drop in registration occured between 1956 and 
1958. This overall increase, as well as a decrease in such states as 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and South Carolina are seen 
in Table 1. 
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Chief among the reasons for the decreases was the increasing 
effectiveness of local registrars in preventing large numbers of Negroes 
from registering, by fear, disqualification, and other methods. The 
purges conducted in at least twelve parishes in Louisiana resulted in an 
average decrease of 70.5 per cent of Negro voters, as compared to an 
average decrease of 26.7 per cent of white voters. In a sample of ten 
non-purged parishes, the average decrease in Negroes registered to 
vote was only 3.1 per cent, compared to .1 per cent for white 
voters. 


Table I: Negro Registration 











1947 1952 1956 1958 
MIE oso ccwvece ses 6,000 25,224 53,366 70,000 
ATEANEADS 2.002005 coccee 47,000 61,413 69,677 64,023 
WERE 6.:33%56cs%sen000 49,000 120,900 148,703 144,810 
GN, | sccaccucakeees 125,000 144,835 163,389 161,958 
EAR nce cc cccccee 10,000 120,000 161,410 131,068 - 
i ee - 5,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
North Carolina ....... 75,000 100,000 135,000 150,000 
South Carolina ...... - + 50,000 80,000 99,890 57,978 
ee 80,000 85,000 90,000 185,000 
ME ob ckorea caning ser 100,000 181,916 214,000 226,818 
WHR hc kcscsciiwens 48,000 69,326 82,603 92,172 
pio yt ee 595,000 1,008,614 1,238,038 1,303,827 


In many states literacy tests were inequitably applied to Negro 
and white applicants. The United States Supreme Court has unanimously 
upheld the use of literacy tests to determine voter qualification. It is 
apparent, however, that many abuses of this method of selection have 
occurred. The New York Times reported on June 29, 1960, that a Negro 
graduate of New York University had failed to qualify in Terrell 
County, Georgia, because of an alleged inability to write. While white 
applicants were permitted to write sections of the Constitution from 
written copies, Negroes were required to write them from dictation. 
Even mispronunciation disqualified some Negro applicants. 

The Council further pointed out, with some qualification, that 
where the Negro percentage of the population tends to be very high, 
the number of Negroes voting or registered is very low. In many coun- 
ties having populations over 50 per cent Negro, the percentage registered 
ranged from less than 1 per cent to a high of 12.4 per cent. In nearly 
thirty counties no Negroes vote. It is generally true, though there are 
several exceptions, that in these counties the Negro percentage of the 
population tends to be very high. 

Although apathy and fear play a large part in limiting or completely 
barring the number of eligible Negroes who vote, other barriers con- 
tribute to this result. 

The system of registering voters prior to the 1960 Civil Rights Act 
was under the exclusive control of the states and their agents. The 
argument against changing this situation on the would-be on the 
ground that long-standing federal-state relationships would be altered, 
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and this was the essence of the response by Vice-Chairman Storey, 
and Commissioners Carlton and Battle to the Civil Rights Commission’s 
proposed Twenty-third Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. The com- 
mission’s proposal was, in substance, that no citizen should be denied 
the right to vote by any state or person for any cause except inability 
to meet state age or length-of-residence requirements. The right to 
vote would include the right to register or otherwise qualify to vote 
and to have the vote counted. This would have given control of registra- 
tion machinery, ultimately, to the federal government. It would have 
set uniform standards for determining voter qualification. 

Under the provisions of the 1957 Civil Rights Act, the commission 
was required to make investigations of complaints that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of their right to vote and 
have that vote counted by reason of their color, race, religion, or 
national origin. In order to conduct such investigations, it was necessary 
to examine the registration and voting records kept by the local officials 
pursuant to provisions of state law. 

In several of the states where investigations were attempted, the 
commission’s efforts were frustrated by the maneuvers of local officials. 
Many of the obstacles were provided by state laws, or interpretations 
of them; for example, a law was passed by the Alabama legislature in 
February, 1959, which authorized registration boards to destroy their 
records at the end of the thirty-day limit for appealing a board ruling 
on qualification. After conducting public hearings in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, New York, and Illinois, the commission recommended that 
Congress require that all state and territorial registration and voting 
records be preserved for a period of five years. The provision finally 
enacted into Title III of the 1960 Civil Rights Act required officials to 
retain for twenty-two months after election all registration and voting 
records in elections for federal office. The records must be opened for 
inspection and copying upon request of the Justice Department. De- 
struction or theft of the records is punishable by a $1,000 fine and a year 
in prison. 

The commission found that other methods of evasion had been 
employed when efforts were made to investigate or prosecute persons 
denying the vote. This led into the whole range of problems related 
to the practices of state registrars. Specifically, boards of registrars 
have failed to meet on dates scheduled for registering Negro applicants, 
or members of boards have resigned so that the majority required for 
approval of registration could not be met. 

The commission recommended that Title IV of the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act be amended to prevent any person or group of persons, under color 
of state law from depriving or threatening to deprive any individual 
or group of the opportunity to register, vote, or have that vote counted. 
In this proposal, as in many others, the magic formula “under color 
of state law” is used, and once again, the activity of individuals, acting 
singly or in groups, is equated with state action—action which the 
federal government may properly regulate through the current inter- 
pretation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The problem of prosecuting civil rights offenders was further 
complicated under the 1957 act by the fact that the commission was 
not given subpoena enforcement power. It is true that the commission 
could issue subpoenas and therby compel the production of books and 
witnesses, but when subpoenaed witnesses failed to comply, the com- 
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mission could act only indirectly through the Attorney General to peti- 
tion the court for an order. The commission, therefore, requested power 
to apply directly for an order enforcing such subpoenas, but the request 
was refused. 

The major feature of the Civil Rights Act of 1960 is its provision 
with respect to federal voting referees. The issue facing Congress was 
whether or not federal registrars should replace state registrars. The 
Civil Rights Commission had recommended the appointment of tempo- 
rary federal registrars for federal elections until local registrars were 
prepared to register voters without discrimination. 


Legislation 


The House bill (H. 8601) which was finally enacted into the 1960 
Civil Rights Act had been tossed around both houses. Representative 
Edwin E. Willis (D., La.), a leading strategist for the bill’s opponents, 
sought to have the voting referee plan amended so as to apply only 
to federal or federal-local elections. Where state or local elections were 
conducted separately from elections for any federal officer, the plan 
would not apply. This maneuver was unsuccessful, and the act read, 
upon passage: 

“The court may appoint one or more persons who are qulified voters 
in the judicial district (Federal Court District) to be known as voting 
referees, . . . to serve for such period as the court shall determine, to 
receive such applications and to take evidence and report to the court 
findings as to whether or not at any election or elections (1) any such 
applicant is qualified under state law to vote, and (2) he has since the 
finding by the court heretofore specified been (a) deprived of or denied 
under color of law the opportunity to register to vote or otherwise to 
qualify to vote, or (b) found not qualified to vote by any person acting 
under color of law.” 

The procedure to be followed under the voting referee plan is fairly 
uncomplicated. Suit could be filed by the Justice Department under the 
provisions of the 1957 Civil Rights Act, asking a federal court to order 
the registration of one or more Negroes denied by local registrars 
because of race or color. A finding could be made, upon successful 
prosecution of the initial suit, that Negroes had been prevented from 
voting because of a “pattern or practice” of discrimination. If such a 
finding were made, the court could thereupon appoint referees who 
would be empowered to declare other Negroes qualified to vote in the 
court’s district. With little modification, state standards would be 
applied. 

Although the procedure is not complicated, its practical usage may 
be discouragingly limited. The necessity for the court first to find that 
a particular person’s voting rights have been denied, coupled with the 
necessity of later finding a pattern of such discrimination, is likely to 
frustrate even the most diligent efforts to register. Before any finding 
can be made of the existence of a pattern or practice of discrimination, 
the initial complaint must be successfully prosecuted. This might involve 
the time-consuming delay of appealing an adverse decision reached 
by a lower court. But, only until this is done could any finding of a 
pattern of discrimination be made and a federal registrar appointed. 
Senator Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) had this to say about one version of 
the voting referee plan: 
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“IT should like to point out that it would take very stouthearted 
Negroes to go before white registration boards and apply day after 
day, in many cases stand in line for long hours, and be subjected to 
humiliating questions and possibly actually incur physical and economic 
danger . 

“I warn the country and the Senate most solemnly not to allow 
a false bill of goods to be sold to it.” (3) 

The effects of an inadequate registration system cannot be over- 
stressed. Where local registrars continually fail to register large num- 
bers of Negroes, and where vote-discouraging devices are not checked, 
not only do the more apathetic Negroes fail to attempt to register, but 
also those most active become discouraged. 


Implications 


The Southern Regional Council attempted to show the effects upon 
local politics, in the so-called Black Belt, of disfranchisement and in- 
equitable legislative apportionment. This region comprises the area 
extending in an arc from southern Virginia to eastern Texas. The 
area is also that of the highest Negro concentration of population. Here, 
the pattern of distribution of representation disfavors the particular 
areas where there are such concentrations. The Council reported the 
following: 

“In South Carolina ... both the current president pro-tem of the 
state Senate and the Speaker of the House are from a county 60 per 
cent Negro in population and 10 per cent Negro in registration. Eighteen 
of 34 chairmen of standing committees in the Senate are from the 21 
counties with over 50 per cent Negro population. 

“In Georgia, the county unit system gives even greater weight to 
the political influence of Black Belt counties. Under the system, the 
state’s eight largest counties have three state representatives and six 
unit votes in state primaries. The next 30 largest have two seats in the 
House and four unit votes each. The remaining 121 counties have one 
seat and two unit votes each. The 40 counties of over 50 per cent Negro 
population include only three four-vote counties, the rest have two 
unit votes. They have therefore, 43 seats in Georgia’s lower house and 
86 unit votes. Their total population is an estimated 410,000. Fulton 
County, which includes most of Atlanta, has a population of 571,000, 
substantially more than the entire 40; yet it has but three seats and 
six unit votes.” (4) 

Similar patterns of discriminatory apportionment can be found in 
the other areas of the South. The Council did state, however, that the 
pattern is nearly the reverse in urban areas. Where there are large 
urban concentrations of Negro population, comparatively larger num- 
bers vote than in rural areas. 

On the national level, it is surprising to note that nearly all the 
chairmanships of the Senate and House standing committees, and their 
respective subcommittees, are held by Southern Democrats. Committee 
chairmen are generally elected on the basis of their length of service 
in Congress. Because of this congressional structure, which tilts a 
tremendous amount of power to the Southern bloc, much needed legis- 
lation, unpopular with southern congressmen is never reported out of 
committee—or, if reported, then only in a much watered-down fashion. 
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The power of committee chairmen over legislation cannot be over- 
emphasized. Within their committees they wield tremendous influence 
and are able to exercise wide discretion in determining how soon matters 
before their committees will be reported back to the floor. 

Many of the efforts to dam the flood of southerners into chairman- 
ships have failed. Recent and most notable was that to prevent the 
election of Senator James Eastland (D., Miss.) to the chairmanship of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, a committee crucially important in 
the area of civil rights because it handles more than half the legislation 
submitted to the Senate, it considers proposed amendments to the 
Constitution, authorizes appropriations for the courts, including the 
Supreme Court, It controls measures providing for the apportionment 
of representatives to the Congress under the Constitution, it handles 
all legislation dealing with immigration and citizenship, it handles 
most legislation dealing with civil rights and liberties, it approves the 
appointments of federal judges, U.S. district attorneys and the Attorney 
General; these functions among others are within the ambit of that 
committee’s control. 

Senator Herbert Lehman of New York, while listing his reasons 
for voting against Eastland, quoted several statements which Eastland 
had previously made, some in and some out of the Senate; such 
statements as: 

“We will protect and maintain white supremacy throughout eter- 
nity.” “The Negro race is an inferior race.” “ ...in my judgment the 
CIO and the PAC are Communist organizations.” “New York, for all 
practical purposes, is a Communist State.” “The Supreme Court has 
become .. . indoctrinated and brainwashed by left wing pressure 
groups.” (5) 

Nevertheless, only Senators Lehman and Morse (D., Ore.) opposed 
Eastland on the motion to give him the chairmanship on the basis of 
seniority. 

The future of voting rights is not clear. That some extension is 
needed is clear, but that action in the near future will occur is doubtful. 
While both parties have strengthened their civil rights planks, the 
concentration has been on the areas of civil rights not stressed in the 
present act. Perhaps the weaknesses of the present voting provisions 
will reqiure demonstration before any further action is taken. In the 
interim, the 18,000,000 potential Negro vote may do as President Eisen- 
hower once suggested: wait with “patience and forbearance.” 


1, Much of the content of the discussion on the Civil Rights cases is based upon 
materials included in a booklet entitled, “Proof of Discrimination,’ by James 
D. Montgomery, a Chicago attorney. 


2. Civil Rights Act of 1960, 601, Title VI 
3. Chicago Sun-Times, March 20, 1960, p. 10. 


4. The Negro and the Ballot in the South, Southern Regional Council, August 
1959, p. 12. 


5. 84th. Congress, Second Session, March 2, 1956. 
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Science, technology, and society 


The recognition of responsibility 


by Alice Kimball Smith 





Editors’ comment: One of New University Thought’s prime interests 
is the professions and their relation to society. Social action by scien- 
tists brought about by the creation of the atomic bomb furnishes the 
signal instance of a group taking organized responsibility and action in 
their professional capacity. 


“Recent events have lent substance to the conviction of our committee 
and its antecedent groups—and we believe to that of scientists gener- 
ally—that scientists bear a serious and immediate responsibility to help 
mediate the effects of scientific progress on human welfare, and that 
this obligation should be reflected in the program of the A.A.A.S.” 


Taken out of context, this paragraph from the July 7, 1960 report 
of the Committee on Science and Promotion of Human Welfare of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science (1) may seem 
a bland avowal of an obvious fact. Yet coming from the organization 
most broadly representative of American science, and one which has 
hitherto studiously ignored non-scientific questions, it means that an 
entire profession has now responded to the stirrings of conscience which 
have moved a few of its members for the past forty years. 


Background 


The revolution which this A.A.A.S. report represents has its roots 
in the past, for the image of the scientist in his ivory tower laboratory 
is not as hallowed by time as one might guess from its popularity with 
the public and, even more, with the scientists themselves. It did not 
seem strange to the 17th and 18th centuries that Francis Bacon and 
Benjamin Franklin should be active politicians and social philosophers. 
But 19th century specialization fostered the notion that a scientist was 
somehow untrue to himself if he had any non-professional interests, at 
the same time that the industrial revolution was demonstrating the 
enormous impact of science and technology upon human society. 

Early in this century the novels of H. G. Wells opened up terrifying 
vistas, and many of his young English readers later joined the social- 
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relations-in-science movement, which held that scientists are responsible 
for the application of their discoveries, and that the use of science 
should be planned for the benefit of society. (2) The corporate expression 
of these convictions, the Association of Scientific Workers, was joined 
by many well-known British scientists with liberal or leftwing sym- 
pathies. By 1939 the movement as a whole had been somewhat dis- 
credited by Communist associations, and had undergone a vigorous 
counterattack from the Society for Freedom in Science which was 
organized to warn against the stultifying effects of planned research. 

In America the social-relations-in-science movement was a less 
important intellectual force, enlisting fewer prominent scientists and 
provoking less lively discussion of issues. The Association of Scientific 
Workers was formed here only in 1938, and although it initially awaken- 
ed some young scientists to the significance of their work, it lost ground 
after World War II to the Federation of American Scientists, which 
avoided anything savoring of union activities and explicitly championed 
freedom of research against planned science. 

There was a substantial change in the attitude of American scien- 
tists after the blasts of July and August, 1945, when thousands of scien- 
tists realized that the consequences of releasing atomic energy would 
not be confined to ending the lingering agonies of war. For most middle- 
aged Americans in 1960 the battle for international and civilian control 
of atomic energy is part of the disordered pattern of vaguely remem- 
bered current events. But young people, whose textbooks contain only 
a hastily drafted appendix on the years since 1945, are often unaware 
that a handful of scientists tried to prevent the dropping of the bombs 
on Japan, and they know little about the postwar campaign for con- 
trols to prevent atomic energy from being used again for the destruction 
of human life. 

In the months of readjustment to peace, the American public 
watched the fascinating spectacle of men who had just demonstrated 
awesome competence in science and technology turning to politics and 
public relations, which seemed to require a diametrically opposite 
approach. It is an illuminating case history in the crossing of traditional 
barriers between disciplines, in the communication of ideas, and in the 
formulation of national policy. For the scientists not only tried to show 
government officials and congressional leaders the impact that the new 
technology must have upon political concepts, but they carried their 
story to a wide audience so that the politicians who shared the scien- 
tists’ fears and objectives might have grass roots support when times 
of decision arrived. 

In most of the Manhattan Project’s laboratories, work on the 
atomic bomb continued feverishly up to the last moment. There was 
no time and little inclination to think beyond the completion of a 
difficult assignment. But in the Project’s ‘Metallurgical Laboratory” 
at the University of Chicago, problems arising in the earlier stages of 
development had been solved by the winter of 1944-45, and pressures 
had relaxed, which gave the scientists there a chance to talk among 
themselves about peacetime research in atomic energy. A few men, 
especially those with a refugee’s sharpened awareness of international 
politics, began to ponder the consequences of using the bomb as a 
military weapon. (3) The two lines of thought were by no means un- 
related. 

Interest in the future of what was then called ‘‘nucleonics” found 
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its first formal expression in the report of a committee headed by Dr. 
Zay Jeffries, a Project consultant from the General Electric Company. 
Those who contributed to this exciting catalogue of potential develop- 
ments in November, 1944, knew that they could be fully realized only 
in a world which was not dominated by wartime restrictions. The Jeffries 
Report went further, and included a chapter on the social and political 
implications of atomic energy. The young men at the Met. Lab. were 
not allowed to see the report, but they got wind of its contents and 
held their own informal seminars. In the early months of 1945 they 
began to consider how atomic energy was going to affect international 
relations, freedom of scientific research, and society in general. 


The decision to use the Bomb 


Meanwhile, a more immediate problem was being explored by one 
of the most original minds in the galaxy of genius assembled for the 
Manhattan Project. Leo Szilard, a Hungarian physicist who had done 
pioneer thinking about chain reaction back in the mid-thirties, had at 
the same time foreseen its dangers and dreamed of a foundation directed 
by men of good will to control the atom for the benefit of mankind. His 
efforts'to raise money for such a foundation were unsuccessful. When 
war came, he feared that German technical skill would provide Hitler 
with an atomic bomb with which tto conquer the world; and so, ironically, 
it was Szilard, his hope of peaceful exploitation of the atom temporarily 
abandoned, who persuaded Einstein to sign the letter to Roosevelt that 
led to the establishment of the Manhattan Project. 

As a result, in the early months of 1945, when Hitler’s defeat seemed 
assured and when Manhattan Project scientists prophesied success in 
about six months’ time, Szilard was some years ahead of the majority 
of his colleagues in his thinking about the bomb. 

The same vivid sense of disaster with which he had visualized 
Hitler’s possession of atomic weapons now filled his thoughts as he 
considered the havoc that would be created in international relations 
if the United States, engaged in a war against aggressive militarism, 
dropped an atomic bomb on a country like Japan, industrially incapable 
of producing one and clearly facing defeat. 

By March, 1945, Szilard explained these fears in a memorandum 
to Prseident Roosevelt; but before he could present it, the President was 
dead. Szilard eventually got a hearing from James F. Byrnes, who was 
shortly to become Secretary of State, but Byrnes responded unsympa- 
thetically. Szilard’s fears were fully shared by some of his Met. Lab. 
colleagues, and their long, earnest discussions received quasi-official 
recognition when the laboratory director appointed a Committee on 
Social and Political Implications under the chairmanship of the German 
Nobel Prize winner, James Franck. They decided that the bomb should 
not be used as a military weapon until all alternative ways of demon- 
strating its power had been tried. By June 11th they had formulated 
this conclusion in a memorandum to Secretary of War Stimson and 
sent it to Washington. Reading this report fifteen years later (a slightly 
censored version of it was printed in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists in May, 1946), one cannot, I think, fail to respect the foresight of 
these scientists, who were often described as naive and politically in- 
experienced: 
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“If the United States were to be the first to release this new means 
of indiscriminate destruction upon mankind, she would sacrifice public 
support throughout the world, precipitate the race for armaments, and 
prejudice the possibility of reaching an international agreement on the 
future control of such weapons. 

“Much more favorable conditions for the eventual achievement of 
such an agreement could be created if nuclear bombs were first revealed 
to the world by a demonstration in an appropriately selected uninhabited 
area. 


In spite of security regulations, the influential members of the Franck 
Committee were uneasily aware that matters were reaching a climax 
both technically and politically. On June Ist, an opinion directly opposite 
to theirs, that a bomb when ready should be dropped in Japan on a 
combined military and civilian target, had been forwarded through 
Secretary Stimson to the President by the War Department’s advisory 
Interim Committee. The committee included three scientists prominent 
in wartime administrations—Vanevar Bush, Karl T. Compton, and 
James B. Conant—and had, in addition, a scientific panel consisting of 
Ernest Lawrence, Arthur H. Compton, Robert Oppenheimer, and Enrico 
Fermi. 


There is some doubt about how thoroughly the Interim Committee 
explored the question of use before making its recommendation, but 
the scientific panel met at Los Alamos on June 9th and reviewed this 
decision. According to the testimony of its members, they regretfully 
concluded, in a mood of genuine and profound anxiety, that there was 
no satisfactory alternative to military use. They knew of the strong 
sentiment at the Met. Lab. against dropping the bomb, but they did not 
see the actual Franck report, with its admirably phrased arguments, 
which was then being drafted by Eugene Rabinowitch in Chicago. It is 
interesting to speculate whether their conclusion would have been 
different if they had. 

The Franck Committee had concentrated on the political repercus- 
sions of using such a devastating weapon, and had not stressed the 
moral revulsion they all felt. Leo Szilard believed that even in the 
callous atmosphere of war the moral argument should be stated. He also 
believed in the direct approach, and he therefore drafted a petition to 
President Truman urging, on moral grounds, that the bomb should not 
be dropped on Japan. After some disagreement about wording and some 
hassles with security officials, Szilard’s petition received over sixty 
signatures and on July 17th—the day after the bomb was tested at 
Alamogordo—it was forwarded to Washington. But the President had 
left for the Potsdam Conference, and there is no indication that he ever 
saw the petition. 


Those who opposed using the bomb felt that the four-man panel 
to the Interim Committee, on which the Administration relied so heavily, 
did not fairly represent the opinion of scientists on this and other mat- 
ters. Nevertheless, one of its members, A. H. Compton, director of the 
Plutonium Project of which the Met. Lab. was a part, tried to see how 
representative the Franck Committee’s opinion was by conducting a 
poll in the laboratory. On July 12th, 150 scientists and a substantial 
portion of staff members with academic degrees, were asked to express 
a preference for one of five alternatives. Two percent voted against use 
of any kind; fifteen percent favored whatever use the military author- 
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ities thought best; and eighty-three percent voted for one of three 
forms of prior demonstration. On July 23rd Compton forwarded the 
results to Washington, stating that he himself could still see no alter- 
native to military use. The President’s chief advisors had followed him 
to Potsdam, and again one wonders how high in the hierarchy of policy 
makers the opinions of the Chicago scientists penetrated. 

A final chapter of this wartime agitation laid the foundation for the 
scientists’ postwar activities. With rumors of the contents of the Franck 
Report which security did not allow to circulate, and of an impending 
test—some in Chicago did not hear even this—the young men at the 
Met. Lab. tried to resume their discussions about the impact of atomic 
energy. Security officers forbade the holding of meetings, but the sym- 
pathetic laboratory Director allowed a committee to hold individual 
interviews. One evening a week during July its,four members met in 
Eckhart Hall and received oral or written statements. These revealed 
a deep concern about the effect of secrecy on scientific research and 
about the ability of Congress and the people to make decisions without 
adequate information. (An example of this was the question of com- 
pulsory military training which was then being debated without know- 
ledge of atomic weapons.) The purpose and form of a possible scientists’ 
organization was considered in a memorandum from Eugene Rabino- 
witch. .Despite the ban on formal discussion, a considerable exchange 
of ideas took place among those gathered outside the Committee room 
waiting to be interviewed. Just before August 6th, the day the bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima, two meetings were permitted for specific 
purposes, to hear a summary of the Franck Report and a description 
of the proposed National Science Foundation. 


After Hiroshima 


When the news of Hiroshima and Nagasaki was followed by Japan’s 
surrender on August 15th, the scientists at the Met. Lab. already had 
some experience in formulating opinions. Those at other Manhattan 
sites were less well prepared although they were by no means as 
politically naive as some widely publicized examples would suggest. 
At Los Alamos, where my husband and I were almost unique among 
the early recruits in coming from a non-academic community, I was 
enormously impressed by the informed discyssion of political and social 
issues that went on among the scientists. But the kind of questions 
discussed at the Met. Lab. were never, of course, mentioned on social 
occasions and only rarely, it seems, in private conversations. 

Some of them are deeply puzzled today about why this was so, for 
most of them were sensitive men, not soulless automatons swept up in 
a mass urge toward destruction. They, like most of. their fellow Ameri- 
cans, were moved to do whatever they could to win the war, and it 
would be a distorted history that forgets how strong this compulsion 
was. 

But the direct connection between their own work and the death 
of 100,000 people suddenly dramatized for all Manhattan Project scien- 
tists how potent a force for evil science had become. With remarkable 
unanimity, they seized upon the one visible ray of hope—that war had 
now become so terrible as to be impossible. At Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, 
and Columbia, as well as in Chicago, they talked incessantly about some 
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form of international control to forestall a nuclear arms race. Organ- 
izations of scientists to promote such a project sprang up spontaneously 
at the various sites. By mid-October they had joined the Federation of 
Atomic Scientists and had established headquarters in Washington. A 
veritable flood of statements of purpose, plans, and programs proclaimed 
their conviction that about the bomb there was no secret; against it, 
no defense; and that far more destructive weapons were possible. 
Spurred by the great urgency of the situation, the atomic scientists 
built their case around these basic ideas. 


Military vs. civilian control 


While they were enlisting the help of sympathetic officials and legis- 
lators, a more immediate issue presented itself. Leo Szilard, who was 
in Washington in mid-September to find out what progress was being 
made in international discussions, learned that the May-Johnson bill— 
Army-sponsored legislation to continue military control of nuclear 
research—was being rushed through Congress. Committee hearings had 
lasted just one day. Szilard’s consternation was immediately shared 
by Harold Urey and E. U. Condon and, increasingly in the next few 
weeks, by the rank and file of Manhattan Project scientists. Their 
opposition was based on fear that continued compartmentalization of 
information under military supervision would stifle research and prevent 
the exchange of data with other countries which was essential to any 
system of control. With the aid of men in the University of Chicago Law 
School, a new bill was drafted which placed atomic energy under a 
civilian commission. This bill was introduced by Senator Brien McMahon 
in December, 1945, and became law on August 1, 1946. 

In the interval, the McMahon bill and its supporters faced a long 
hard fight. In its support were mobilized several thousand scientists— 
who became familiar with such unaccustomed haunts as offices of 
senators and cabinet members, exclusive clubs, radio studios, and 
church parlors—and an impressive collection of leaders in all fields of 
American life. The scientists approached ‘.ueir task with all the fervor 
and dedication they had so recently applied to developing the bomb. 

The lobby that was organized by the atomic scientists in the 
autumn of 1945 from a hastily improvized, ill-equipped Washington 
office astonished observers and is still studied with interest by political 
scientists. Volunteers dropped in for a day, a week, or a month as they 
could spare the time—a chemist from Oak Ridge, an electronics man 
from Los Alamos, a cosmic ray expert from Chicago—and proceeded to 
learn the game of Washington politics on a crash basis. They cultivated 
the acquaintance of senatorial assistants, learned the lines of com- 
munication to the White House, and arranged press conferences and 
committee testimony for their more famous colleagues. 

They learned to appraise political rumor and to ferret out new 
support. During the winter and spring of 1946 there flowed from 
the Washington office to the local groups a stream of reports of 
progress, calls for action, suggestions for local programs—and always 
the urgent plea for help in Washington. Some of the most dedicated 
served as long as they could without salary; and, which was more 
serious, spent time away from their laboratories at a critical period in 
their careers—for these were mostly men in their twenties and thirties 
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who, before the war, had scarcely established themselves in their chosen 
fields. 

How fully did this extremely articulate group represent the sen- 
timents of scientists in general? In early October the Atomic Scientists 
of Chicago claimed that their membership included ninety percent of 
those who had worked on the bomb at the Met. Lab. and comparable 
figures were cited elsewhere. Among scientists who had not worked 
on the bomb, so many asked to be associated with the goals of the 
Federation of Atomic Scientists that a new organization, the Federation 
of American Scientists, was set up in January, 1946, which gradually 
absorbed the more limited one. 

The pressure exerted in Washington was crucial in the victory of 
civilian control, but scientists in other parts of the country were also 
deeply involved. Education of the public was recognized as essential 
both for achieving the immediate objective and for coping with the 
long range problems of the atomic age. Isolation of the laboratories at 
Oak Ridge and Los Alamos limited the audiences, but the scientists 
there used every opportunity to address groups or talk on the radio and 
contributed their full share to the national campaign. In urban areas 
like Chicago, New York, Boston, and Berkeley, a more accessible cap- 
tive audience turned out to be as ready to listen as the scientists were 
to talk. They were innundated with requests for speakers and were 
soon giving elementary lessons in nuclear physics and urging the need 
for civilian and international control to a wide range of people. 

The Atomic Scientists of Chicago, for example, had the whole 
midwest as its forum. Its members talked to church groups, ladies’ 
clubs, service organizations, engineering societies, and labor unions with 
such frequency that the appointments had to be turned over to a non- 
profit speakers’ bureau. They organized conferences for religious 
leaders, union officials, and business executives. They wrote magazine 
articles and a pamphlet for congressmen. They undertook telegram and 
postcard campaigns and ventured into the fields of public relations and 
radio. Telephones often rang at odd hours when a newspaper man 
wanted to learn the scientists’ reactions to some event or to clarify a 
point of physics. With all this activity went a heavy schedule of com- 
mittee meetings and, despite some initial help from the University of 
Chicago, the inevitable money raising. 

After some months, with the McMahon bill still facing heavy going 
in Congress, the demands of this intensive campaign began to seem 
excessive. Where was the leisure for uninterrupted research and teach- 
ing or adjustment to a new job to which the scientists had looked for- 
ward? They had already enlisted lay help by inspiring the formation of 
a National Committee on Atomic Information; and in March, 1946, 
they received welcome aid from the Citizens Committee for the Civilian 
Control of Atomic Energy which offered their more modest efforts to 
persuade voters to support the McMahon bill. 


Builetin of Atomic Scientists 


The scientists did not neglect their primary goal of international 
control, but their early hopes of success were tempered first by the 
realization that it would not come quickly and, after a time, by the 
unpalatable fact of a stalemate in U.N. negotiations. Nor did they fail to 
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view the problem of atomic weapons within the larger framework of 
world order. Many of them supported plans for regional or world 
federations and some even invited criticism by endorsing oversimplified 
solutions to complex political problems. As a group, however, they 
displayed a cautious and humble desire to orient themselves in the 
new field of international politics. As part of a program of self-education 
they listened to discourses from political scientists, international law- 
yers, and proponents of one form or another of world organization, 
until they reluctantly concluded that specialists in these fields could 
not speak with anything like the relative precision that they were 
accustomed to in their own work. They continued to accept the obligation 
of public education—which became easier after the passage of the 
McMahon Act—and often spoke at meetings and conferences on the im- 
pact of atomic energy on international relations. 

They also held conferences of their own—at Lake Geneva in June, 
1947, and at Princeton the following autumn—to determine the extent 
of their responsibility in solving social and political problems, and to 
discuss ways in which their special knowledge might be employed. An 
important agent in this continuing activity was the Federation of 
American Scientists and its local branches, all less frenetically busy 
than at first, and run increasingly by younger, less well known scien- 
tists. Shortlived related organizations were formed, such as a non- 
political Associations of Scientists for Atomic Education and a com- 
mittee for correspondence with foreign scientists. Another stronghold 
of concern was the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists which, from a 
simple newsletter of the Atomic Scientists of Chicago, had developed by 
1947 into the recognized voice of those interested in the relation of 
science to public affairs. With great foresight its editors had printed 
many early documents in the field, and writers for the popular press 
turned to it regularly, as they still do, for facts and opinions. 

As public anxiety decreased, and as scientists themselves made 
less spectacular sacrifices of time, the problem of financing these 
efforts became acute. The Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists, 
formed in the autumn of 1946 by Einstein, Szilard and others, success- 
fully appealed for funds which supported the scientists’ groups until 
they reduced their obligations like the FAS, or found other means of 
support, like the Bulletin. 

Such vociferous assumption of responsibility attracted well-earned 
attention, but another development of perhaps greater ultimate signi- 
ficance was occuring: individual scientists were serving as government 
advisers to an extent undreamed of before the war. Robert Bacher, as 
the scientist member of the Atomic Energy Commission, and Robert 
Oppenheimer, as chairman of its influential Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, were outstanding examples, but scores of their colleagues played 
less spectacular roles on commissions and committees. Some of these 
men had ceased to be active in the FAS after the McMahon Act passed 
and some carefully avoided identifying themselves with the organized 
conscience of science, but their participation in the work of government 
indicated their repudiation of the ivory tower just as the activities of 
vocal exponents of the scientist’s responsibility did. 
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Disenchantment with public affairs 


By 1948 the exaggerated acclaim bestowed upon scientists had 
begun to subside. Russia exploded her own atomic bomb, and no defense 
was in sight except more armaments—as the scientists themselves had 
predicted. Abroad two scientists were proved traitors, and the varying 
degrees of internationalism to which many of them subscribed made 
them easy targets even before the climax of the McCarthy hysteria. 
Many seized upon this excuse to return exclusively to research. Those 
who remained committed to political activity were chiefly engaged in 
defending members of their profession, and the integrity of science. 
Or so it seemed to discouraged observers. 

Yet in the seven or eight years that elapsed before the gradual 
revival of scientists’ prestige, at least a score of issues roused a portion 
of the scientific community to audible protest. (4) Some of these involved 
the utilization of discoveries—the civilian control of atomic energy, 
confirmation of David Lilienthal as chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, development of atomic power, whether to undertake a 
crash program for an H-bomb, and UNESCO’s program of technical aid 
to underdeveloped countries. Other issues related to security. The de- 
classification of secret information, touching on the freedom of research, 
was particularly the scientists’ problem, but passport and visa restric- 
tions and loyalty investigations—of which the scientists Condon and 
Oppenheimer provided two of the most publicized cases—gave them 
common cause in the field of civil liberties with other intellectuals. 
Undoubtedly a degree of vested interest prompted these defensive 
activities, but they were also motivated by a deeply held conviction— 
to which even poletical scientists subscribed—that the evaluation of 
mankind in general and the safety of the western world in particular 
depended upon freedom of access to knowledge. 

From similarly mixed motives, scientists supported a National 
Science Foundation and measures to increase the supply of technical 
manpower. The closer relation between science and government created 
problems. In 1953 the Secretary of Commerce overruled the scientific 
judgment of the Bureau of Standards that a certain battery additive 
was useless, and dismissed the Director when he protested. American 
scientists raised an immediate and unanimous outcry, and the Director 
was reinstated. But they were not prepared to demand a positive role 
in policy making with the same vigor they showed in defending the 
integrity of research, and their interest in the State Department’s new 
Science Office was mild and sporadic. 

These battles, even when successful, were fought in a mood of 
disenchantment with public affairs. After 1948 the “scientists’ move- 
ment” meant virtually the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists and a hard 
core of a hundred or so among the Federation membership, which had 
declined from a peak of 3000 in 1946 to 1000 before starting a slow 
climb back to the present level of 2000. 

In 1956, Professor Edward Shils, a University of Chicago sociologist 
and sympathetic, if sometimes critical, ally of the atomic scientists 
viewed the anti-scientific bias in the anti-intellectualism of recent 
years as the Parthian shots of an adversary in retreat. (5) He believed 
that scientists, both in and out of government, had acquired greater 
influence in the previous decade, and he saw the scientists’ movement 
as a unique phenomenon which had introduced a new element into 
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American public life. “On almost every issue which aroused the interest 
of our scientists’ movement,” he said, “something arising from the 
efforts of the scientists has stuck and deflected the course of political 
or administrative action toward what was almost always a more reason- 
able course—through prodding, reminding, pointing out, through the 
embodiment of an outlook or state of mind which reasserted the values 
of detachment and generosity of judgment, of freedom from tyrannous 
passion, and of the desirability of objective inquiry and of calm 
reflection.” 

The year 1955 now appears to have been the peak of anti-scientific 
feeling, but the relaxation of tension that came with the decline of 
McCarthy did not bring the return of the over-inflated prestige of 
post-Hiroshima days; rather it brought a more sensible expectation 
in both scientists and the public of what the contribution of science 
might be. 


Efforts for peace 


In August, 1955, the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, as part of 
the international atoms for peace program, initiated a Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva. For the first time in many 
years, scientists from both sides of the iron curtain communicated with 
each other; and although they talked about research, not politics, 
implicit in the title of the Conference was a concern with how science 
is applied. That the United States government sponsored the free 
exchange of information over such a broad field was highly reassuring, 
as was the presence in the large U.S. delegation of many scientists who 
had consistently challenged official policies. To the great relief of many, 
the Conference demonstrated that science still carried within itself 
the makings of a genuine world-wide community. 

Shortly before the Geneva Conference Bertrand Russell, Albert 
Einstein and other Nobel Prize winners had issued an appeal to their 
fellow scientists to take a more active part in solving problems of war 
and peace. From this appeal developed the Pugwash movement—named 
after the first of a series of meetings which was held at Pugwash, the 
Nova Scotia home of the industrialist Cyrus Eaton. This and four later 
meetings in Canada and Austria have enabled western scientists to talk 
with those from eastern Europe and Communist China about such 
subjects as biological warfare, radiation, the banning of nuclear tests, 
and the avoidance of accidental war. 


These discussions may be followed in the pages of the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists whose editor, Eugene Rabinowitch, has long 
promoted the idea that scientists, with their common ground of un- 
controversial knowledge, can pioneer in breaking down barriers of 
international misunderstanding. Russian scientists, with the backing 
of their National Academy, have been enthusiastic participants, and 
there is some evidence, such as the test ban negotiations, that the 
relatively uninhibited exchanges at these Pugwash meetings have in- 
fluenced national policy in both east and west. A sixth conference will 
be held in Moscow in September, 1960. Future meetings will discuss 
the social responsibility of science and how scientists can contribute to 
underdeveloped countries. 
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Organizations composed of scientists with varied points of view 
have been gathering strength. The Society for Social Responsibility in 
Science includes those who refuse to work on research with direct 
military application. Although the American Association of Scientific 
Workers has been overshadowed by the Federation of American Scien- 
tists, it has now joined a World Federation of Scientific Workers with 
increasing influence, especially in the Asiatic countries. 

Since 1955 the voices of individual American scientists have also 
sounded more clearly. Ralph Lapp, a physicist turned writer, tried, 
almost alone for a time, to publicize the dangers of excessive radiation. 
Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize winning chemist from Cal Tech, has held 
lay audiences spellbound by his gift for describing the wonders of 
science and the horrible effects of its misuse. His petition to stop nuclear 
testing bears the signatures of thousands of scientists around the world. 
Nor can one set up an a priori definition of where a scientist’s sense 
of responsibility will lead him; while many of Edward Teller’s colleagues 
deplore the passion or oppose the arguments with which he fights for 
increased armaments, few who know him well would deny that he is 
driven by as keen a sense of duty to society as any of them. 

The services of scientists are now being incorporated more and 
more firmly into the fabric of government, a development which owes 
as much to the obvious reliance of Soviet rulers upon their scientists 
as it does to the intrinsic merits of the advice offered by our own. 
The National Science Foundation, the National Research Council, the 
National Academy of Science, President Eisenhower’s Science Advisory 
Committee, as well as science advisory committees to both major 
parties, are channels through which an increasing flow of information 
and opinion reaches the policy makers, or through which support is 
given to projects of international cooperation such as the International 
Geophysical Year. (6) 

Cynics may regard this new alliance as an advantageous deal in 
which scientists trade their time and special knowledge for some 
eight billion dollars in research funds. (To grant funds for basic re- 
search in the physical, biological and social sciences it is estimated that 
a thousand scholars and scientists sit on government committees each 
year.) Professional and self-interest are without doubt involved here, 
but it is also true that scientists have devoted many months to studies 
of arms control, testing programs, radiation hazards, and technical 
assistance programs from a genuine and altruistic concern for human 
welfare, national security, and international peace. The extra income 
and the dubious prestige have, in must cases, been small compensation 
for the fragmented existence which is so incompatible with research, 
teaching, and creative thought. 

The professional scientific societies which once limited themselves 
to cautious pronouncements about civilian control, now provide leader- 
ship in revising programs of secondary education in their respective 
fields. But the most significant reversal of attitude appears in the 
unequivocal statement from the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science cited at the beginning of this article. For the report 
acknowledges not only a scientist’s duty to provide the knowledge 
requisite for informed decisions on science-related public issues, but 
also his obligation to foresee problems that may arise through new 
understanding and new use of natural phenomena and to warn others of 
them. The Committee now commends for serious study those complex 
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problems which have worried a growing minority of American scien- 
tists ever since the 1930’s: technological applications, research and 
military policy, government support, international aspects of science, 
and ways of meeting social responsibilities. 

Thus the creed which the A.A.A.S. committee has tried to formulate 
for a whole profession is the synthesis of many individual definitions 
which range from the defense of research from outside pressures, 
through the dissemination of information and the scientific point of 
view, to the willingness to create, as the French biologist Father Daniel 
Dubarle, would have them do, “a new, really universal scientific com- 
munity,” ready when necessary to challenge established political powers 
in the interests of humanity. 

How are these verbal definitions likely to be translated into action? 
In noting the growing influence of scientists in private enterprise, 
Eugene Rabinowitch has predicted that the scientists who influence na- 
tional policy in the future will be a different type from the Bohrs, the 
Oppenheimers, the Fermis, and the Comptons of an earlier generation— 
less intellectual and differing less from people in other professions in 
their interests, habits, and attitudes. But he thinks that they will 
nevertheless help to develop on both the national and international level 
certain attitudes characteristic of science—openmindedness, readiness 
to experiment, and the capacity for abstraction and generalization 
essential to long range planning. (7) 


The probable role of the scientist in government was recently 
described to a large gathering of physicists by the Harvard chemist, 
George Kistiakowsky. He has not been identified with the atomic 
scientists’ movement or with any of the public soul-searching of many 
scientists, but he is currently displaying great energy and devotion in 
his job as chairman of President Eisenhower’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee. Kistiakowsky thinks that the ad hoc advice now being requested 
of scientists in their fields of special knowledge does not adequately 
fill today’s need. He believes that a new kind of public servant, who 
combines scientific training with the skills of policy maker and diplomat, 
will soon be required. 


It is in anticipation of that day that the framers of the A.A.A.S. 
Report urge their fellow scientists as a final duty to consider how to 
maintain the integrity of science as it becomes ‘‘more deeply involved 
in the frequently discordant affairs of public life.” 
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Out of Apathy 


Edited by E. P. Thompson 


New Left Books 15s. ($2.10) 


For several years now British politics 
and the British Labour Party have been 
stirred by two journals, each represent- 
ing and appealing to a different audi- 
ence, yet having a great deal in com- 
mon. Universities and Left Review was 
aimed at a younger, and The New 
Reasoner at an older radical audience. 
But the participants in both under- 
takings faced the central social and 
political problems of Britain with in- 
tellectual honesty, and the similarity 
between the conclusions which they 
reached brought them together in late 
1959 as the New Left Review. 

In addition to being intellectually 
honest, the editors and participants in 
New Left Review are _ intellectually 
talented, so one rarely finds the dis- 
appointing slipshod thinking or the pre- 
conceived loyalties, pigeonholes and slo- 
gans which have plagued radical political 
thinking in the past. Therefore, the 
designation which the members of the 
group have chosen for themselves—the 
“New Left’”—seems both appropriate 
and justified. 


Out of Apathy is the first of a pro- 
jected series of New Left Books. The 
first volume consists of essays by six 
members of the New Left. In addition, 
there is a foreword by Norman Birn- 
baum, general editor of the series. E. P. 
Thompson, a Staff Tutor in the Extra- 
mural Department of Leeds University 
and one of the founders of The New 
Reasoner, contributes three essays; each 
of the others is the author of one. 

It is no secret that British politics is 
substantially different from politics in 
the U.S. The American reader of Out 
of Apathy finds a good deal that is 
familiar, however, in these Britishers’ 
analysis of the social malaise. And, in 
common with many in the USS., the 
New Left sees the emergence of a new 
generation of young people into political 
and social action. In the United States 
it is frequently said that McCarthy 
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frightened the intellectuals out of the 
left and the left out of the intellectuals. 
Yet the British, who were spared a Cold 
War reign of terror, witnessed the same 
phenomenon. Now, the editors of New 
Left Review—like the editors of New 
University Thought—see the reemerg- 
ence of students into politics and into 
the struggle with immediate social pro- 
blems. No one has yet laid a finger on 
exactly what is happening. But in his 
foreword Norman Birnbaum  unquali- 
fiedly states, “We see in the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament the most re- 
markable single political phenomenon 
of the decade past ... ” Could we in 
the U.S. not say exactly the same for 
SANE? And the young people in Britain 
have rallied behind the Anti-Apartheid 
and Boycott South African Goods move- 
ments much like their American con- 
temporaries have to the Sit-in and De- 
segregation movements. 

We are not deceived into thinking 
these movements have drawn a major- 
ity of the youth in either country; 
there is clearly a large overlap of per- 
sonnel in both. A friend recently wrote 
from California that the most energetic 
students there had recently been work- 
ing a 40 hour week on the picket lines, 
dividing their time between the Capital 
Punishment, House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, SANE and Wool- 
worth Boycott demonstrations. Another 
friend wrote from Massachusetts that 
he could hardly spare time from CORE 
to work for SANE, though both organ- 
izations are very important to him. It 
should be clear by this time that what 
has brought out the young people is 
immediate problems. It is issues and 
not ideology (at least not the all-em- 
bracing kind) that are bringing us out 
of apathy. But it is also clear that there 
are common beliefs and feelings which 
motivate young anti-nuclear and anti- 
apartheid demonstrators alike. It will 
not suffice to lay everything on the 
murky doorstep of “humanism.” 

What will suffice as a description of 
the ideology of contemporary non- 
apathy? Nothing is better than the 
statements of the non-apathetic. In a 
certain sense, the statements of Mar- 
zette Watts and Keith Guy, leaders 
among the definitely non-apathetic Ne- 
gro youth in the South, in the first 
issue of New University Thought, de- 
scribe ideclogy in its most fundamental 
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form—principled action. So, too, the 
statements in Out of Apathy describe 
the ideology of the New Left. By setting 
out to grapple with the issues confront- 
ing them, the contributors to this vol- 
ume also tell us something about ide- 
ology in action. They tell us clearly be- 
cause they know something about ide- 
ologies, and because they are systema- 
tic thinkers. It behooves us to read 
carefully—there is much to be learned. 
We may not be interested in how to 
deal with the problems of Britain’s na- 
tionalized coal and rail industries, but 
they present important object lessons in 
dealing with real, substantial problems. 


Besides the foreword and E. P. Thomp- 
son’s introduction, Out of Apathy is 
divided into three major sections: The 
Climate of Apathy, Between Two Worlds 
and Out of Apathy. Thompson’s intro- 
duction is titled ‘““At the Point of Decay,” 
the decay referring to Britain which, 
he says, is “over-ripe for socialism. ... 
We have passed the point of maturity 
and the processes of decay have set in. 
Apathy is the form which this decay 
takes in our public life.” The language 
is figurative, but the meaning will be 
clear to Americans who understand that 
socialism represents a respectable—and 
responsible—political position (or range 
of positions) in Britain. British socialist 
groups have not had the same tempta- 
tion to irresponsibility as their Ameri- 
can counterparts, which have been driv- 
en, by fair means and foul, to fight a 
hopeless rearguard action for the last 
15 years. Thompson declares the alle- 
giance of the New Left not only to the 
“rank and file of the Labour Move- 
ment” but also to “those young people 
who are acting already against the im- 
becilities of our society.” 

The first section documents the his- 
torical and sociological milieu of apathy 
under the title “The Climate of Apathy.” 
Ralph Samuel, a founder-editor of ULR 
who now works for the Institute of Com- 
munity Studies in Bethnal Green, writes 
on “Bastard Capitalism.” Much of what 
he says about the British economic- 
social system of 1960 will be only too 
familiar to Americans. He likens it to 
“Bastard” feudalism in 14th and 15th 
century England; the feudal forms had 
weakened, but the old elites maintained, 
or even extended their hegemony in 
other areas. So too, modern business 


enterprises has done away with the 
individual entrepreneur and some of 
the worst excesses of the early indus- 
trial system. But big business has big 
political power and all of the appurten- 
ances of upper class life (with the added 
advantages of the tax-free expense ac- 
count). Business now regularly endows 
the British “public schools,” provides 
scholarships for “promising young men,” 
and buys the “firsts” (top students) in 
“Greats” (classics) from Oxford because 
“they sell more oil.’’ All this, however, 
has not served to break down the class 
system; “status anxieties on the Ameri- 
can model have joined the traditional 
divisions of the English class system.” 

Stuart Hall, a ULR founder, West 
Indian Rhodes Scholar and now a full- 
time editor of NLR, contributes the 
second half of “The Climate of Apathy” 
with an essay on “The Supply of De- 
mand.” As the title suggests, he plunges 
squarely into the mythology of an eco- 
nomy which currently represents itself 
as “prospering” to the advantage of 
everyone. “What does it all amount to?” 
Hall asks. “In a period of ‘prosperity’ 
the working-class ‘consumer’ has com- 
mitted the daring act of buying a second- 
hand car, bought a TV set on H.P. (hire- 
purchase, or installments) and begun to 
do the week’s wash in a machine rather 
than by hand.” Hall cannot bring him- 
self to see an “income revolution” in 
this. There may have been an absolute 
improvement over the last 30 years, 
but relative to the possibilities there 
may have been a regression. By mytho- 
logizing money and what it can do, 
business has been, in effect, “producing 
consumers.” 


The middle section of Out of Apathy, 
“Between Two Worlds,” is opened by 
Peter Worsley’s “Imperial Retreat.” 
Worsley, an anthropologist and lecturer 
in Sociology at Hull University, was an 
editor of The New Reasoner. He deals 
with the decline of the “Old Imperial- 
ism” as exemplified in the Suez fiasco, 
believing that  British-French-Israeli 
adventurism failed there because it un- 
dercut U.S. strategy in the Middle East. 
In fact, we read later, “Go-it-alone im- 
perialism was still possible and permiss- 
able, but only if it did not endanger the 
overall anti-Communist strategy.” 

. . Older types of imperialism re- 
asserted themselves, and old lags found 
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themselves free to loot with impunity 
under the standard of the Free World. 
In the name of anti-Communism, we 
“had to” suppress nationalism in Malaya, 
British Guiana and Guatemala. We “had 
to” support butchers and decadents like 
Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, Bao 
Dai, Nuri es Said. To preserve demo- 
cracy we had to stifle it. In the name 
of free enterprise we prevented nation- 
alisation of colonial resources. In the 
name of private property we prevented 
the emerging and colonial countries 
from carrying out land reform. In the 
name of defence, we influenced poverty- 
stricken Pakistan to spend 75 per cent, 
of her Budget on arms (and thus paved 
the way for military dictatorship). By 
“Aid” schemes we successfully impeded 
trade with the Societ bloc, and kept the 
backward countries backward, and de- 
pendent on the “West.” Like Timon’s 
gold, the American alliance turned things 
into their opposites. It could even, even- 
tually, bring Israel to sell millions worth 
of arms to Western Germany. 

Meanwhile, a new brand of imperial- 
ism began to emerge—with the U.S. as 
the major beneficiary. At first, U.S. em- 
barassment over Suez, Algeria and Viet- 
nam concealed its true interests. But 
the Sixth Fleet and the landing of U.S. 
troops in Lebanon soon revealed that 
“behind these apparent vagaries of U.S. 
policy lay one consistent theme—the 
maintenance of the network of anti- 
Soviet alliances.” 

The second paper in this section—the 
most stimulating in this stimulating col- 
lection—is E. P. Thompson’s “Outside 
the Whale.” His title comes from Or- 
well’s “Inside the Whale,” the whale in 
question being a latter-day cousin of 
Jonah’s whale. He finds that most in- 
tellectuals in the “free world” (or 
NATOpolis) have fled to the womb-like 
belly of the whale where they are pro- 
tected by a comfortable ideological or- 
thodoxy. They seem to assume that be- 
cause Natopolis does not use the same 
methods of inducing orthodoxy as the 
Soviet Union, therefore, it uses none— 
and, in fact, there is no accepted or- 
thodoxy. 

Thompson sees, in contrast to this, 
quite an “active ideological pattern” in 
Natopolis, and he documents it carefully 
and clearly without resorting to the 
traditional political cliches. He finds the 
pattern first in W. H. Auden’s political 
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bowdlerization of his own poems, then 
in Orwell’s resignation of the intellec- 
tuals to the belly of the whale. But the 
real Natopolitan whale swam along on 
the seas of the Cold War. It swallowed 
intellectuals, not for their protection, 
but for its own nourishment. Somehow, 
their ideas are useful in the battle 
against Communism. “Only when the 
intellectuals had fled to the institutional 
security of its stomach did they notice 
that in the darkness there was con- 
cealed a fellow traveler: hydrogen 
bomb. Every time the whale lurched, 
intellectual and bomb rolled on the floor 
together. Only then did some of them 
start to climb out.” Is this not as ac- 
curate a characterization of the current 
position of intellectuals as we can find? 

The third essay under the heading 
“Between Two Worlds” is Alasdair Mac- 
Intyre’s “Breaking the Chains of Rea- 
son.” MacIntyre is a lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at Leeds University and an editor 
of the British theoretical organ, Labour 
Review. He does a good job of criticizing 
contemporary social sciences for their 
greatest failings; they are “non-historic- 
al, atomistic, content with limited, con- 
textless, low-level generalisations, and 
unable to construct theories of overall 
social structure.” In the process he 
gives Karl Popper—a would-be philo- 
sopher of the social sciences who man- 
ages to be perniciously anti-intellectual 
—a richly deserved drubbing. MacIntyre 
shows how these tendencies conspire to 
create “the -ideology of apathy and 
conformism (which) . provides the 
ideal climate: in which to disarm the 
intellectual and transform him into an 
educational technician who can safely 
be charged with training the social ad- 
ministrators of the established order.” 
MacIntyre concludes by analyzing what 
he believes to be the sources of the 
new social conscience among young 
people. 


Kenneth Alexander’s “Power at the 
Base” opens the final sections of the 
book, “Out of Apathy.” Alexander is 
Lecturer in Political Economy at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and is active in the 
Labour Party. In the first part of his 
essay Alexander develops a well-reason- 
ed yet comprehensible model of the 
distribution of economic power in a 
British or American kind of economy. 
He deals in turn with capital, expertise, 
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the state, labor and ideology as reposi- 
tories of power. Then in the second por- 
tion of his argument he deals with ways 
in which economic and social change 
may be generated within an economy 
of this kind. The problem is stated suc- 
cinctly in Alexander’s question: “Where 
is the motive force for social change in 
Britain to come from, if rising living 
standards have further narrowed the 
already narrow basis of any revolution- 
ary policy based on economic hard- 
ships?” The kind of answer that is called 
for is embodied in A Socialist Wages 
Plan by Alexander and John Hughes. 
The plan is, in turn, one element in what 
the New Left calls “reformist tactics 
within a revolutionary strategy,” and 
calls for both political and industrial 
action in order to raise wages, which 
may then be used in a genuine challenge 
to the profit system. He suggests other 
areas in which such tactics may be used 
fruitfully. 

E. P. Thompson’s final essay is titled 
simply “Revolution.” He conceives of 
revolution, in its widest sense, as “a 
transfer of class power: the dislodgment 
of the power of capital from the ‘com- 
manding heights’ and the assertion of 
the power of socialist democracy.” But 
the real clarity of Thompson’s views— 
and the view of the New Left gener- 
ally—is revealed in another statement: 
“Tt is not the violence of a revolution 
which decides its extent and consequen- 
ces, but the maturity and activity of 
the people ... It is possible to look 
forward to a peaceful revolution in 
Britain, with far greater continuity in 
social life and in institutional forms 
than would have seemed likely even 
twenty years ago, not because it will be 
a semi-revolution, nor because capitalism 
is evolving into socialism; but because 
the advances of 1942-48 were real, be- 
cause the socialist potential has been 
enlarged, and socialist forms, however 
imperfect, have grown up within capital- 
ism.” It would repay us in the U.S. to 
look more carefully at the “20 years 
of treason” which preceded the last 
eight years of suicide—we may find some 
developments which hold renewed so- 
cial promise. We are not British so- 
cialists because we are not British. 
Many of our problems call for different 
tactics and different solutions. But the 
form of society we desire is very much 
the same—we, too, seek “community,” 


the disappearance of human alienation, 
and production for use rather than 
profit. So we have much to learn from 
these people of the New Left who have 
thought about these problems. 


Ralph Nicholas 


Cuba: Anatomy of 
a Revolution 


by Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy 
Monthly Review Press $3.50 


“In this work we have attempted to 
combine the methods of journalism and 
scholarship to produce a rounded analys- 
is of one of the most original and im- 
portant social transformations of our 
time. Since journalism implies speed 
and scholarship deliberation, the com- 
bination necessarily involves a compro- 
mise, and we must leave it to the reader 
to judge whether we have managed to 
achieve a fruitful one.” It has been 
fruitful indeed. 


Here is a valuable contribution to a 
pressing problem. It is a most controver- 
sial subject, and the authors have not 
hesitated to take a position. They are 
ardent supporters of the Cuban revolu- 
tion, and this book presents the material 
on which their position is based. In this 
sense, more than scholarly or journalis- 
tic, it is essentially political in nature. 
Yet the value of the book rests not 
only on the fact that it speaks as a 
somewhat lone voice in support of the 
Cuban revolution in the United States, 
but that it presents a wealth of signific- 
ant facts and figures on which any 
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intelligent position must rest and which 
must be evaluated by anyone looking 
for an objective understanding. The 
authors are quite frank about the dif- 
ficulties which arise in trying to appre- 
ciate an event still in the process of 
rapid change. If there is no information 
on the cost of living, we are told so, 
and if data indicates that the housing 
problem has yet to be dealt with effect- 
ively, we are given it. It is with this 
attitude that the book is written, and 
because of this that it is so rewarding. 

The first section of the book includes 
a general account of the living condi- 
tions of the Cuban people as of 1953, 
plus a brief analysis of the development 
of the Cuban economy from the middle 
of the nineteenth century. In comparison 
with other countries of similar size, 
Cuba with its 6.4 million inhabitants, 
its fertile soil, propitious climate, and 
geographical location is a rich land. Yet 
its people have for a long time found 
themselves living in abject poverty. The 
explanation for this .seeming contradic- 
tion is found in the particular character 
of the development of the Cuban eco- 
nomy during the last century, which 
has been characterized by a tendency 
toward the concentration of land in the 
hands of a few members of the local 
oligarchy and of foreign investors 
(mostly American). “Eight per cent 
of the total number (of farms) encom- 
passed 71.1 per cent of the land. At the 
other end of the scale, the small farms 
of less than one acre to under twenty- 
five acres, were 39 per cent of the total 
number but they encompassed only 3.3 
per cent of the land.” 

The year 1898, during which Cuba 
finally attained its independence from 
Spain with U.S. support, also marks 
the entry of American capital into the 
sugar industry on a large scale. Besides 
investing in land (held for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar or left idle for the purpose 
of speculation) and in sugar mills, 
foreign capital gradually crept into other 
important sectors of the Cuban eco- 
nomy, such as mining, public utilities, 
and banking. (See also Villarejo, Donald, 
“American Investment in Cuba,” New 
Univeristy Thought, Vol. 1, No. 1.) In 
this way, foreign interests take hold of 
the economic life of the island, their 
domination leading to: (a) the creation 
of a one-crop sugar economy providing 
only seasonal employment and leaving 
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almost 25 per cent of the Cubans chron- 
ically unemployed; (b) abysmal poverty 
for the Cuban people, especially those 
in rural areas; and (c) the struggle of 
the small businessman and the profes- 
sional in a society run by graft, cor- 
ruption, and favoritism. The stage was 
set for revolution. 

Dealing with the period beginning 
July 26, 1953, when the first attempt to 
overthrow the Batista regime was made 
by Fidel Castro and his followers, and 
ending with the flight of Batista on New 
Year’s Day, 1959, the authors trace 
the development of the revolutionary 
movement and its leaders before they 
took power. 

The portrayal of Fidel Castro in this 
section as the “undisputed and absolut- 
ely trusted leader” of the revolution is 
particularly striking—especially in con- 
trast to the concept which is current, 
our press of a somewhat simple-minded 
megalomaniac, duped by the evil-mind- 
ed conspirators who surround him. Here 
we find that as early as 1953 Castro 
already had a defined position on the 
situation and what ought to be done. 
The degree to which this position has 
been followed during the first year and 
a half of his government is remarkable. 

After the unsuccessful attempt of 
July 26, 1953, during which a group of 
young students and graduates under 
the leadership of Fidel Castro tried to 
take Fort Moncada in Santiago, Fidel 
was imprisoned and after more than 
two months of solitary confinement was 
finally brought to trial. Castro’s defense 
at the trial, which was held in a smal] 
hospital room, constitutes a most im- 
passioned and brilliant denunciation of 
the tyrannical regime and an eloquent 
plea for social justice. It is also a pro- 
gram for a new government: 


“The people we counted on in our 
struggle were these: 

“Seven hundred thousand Cubans 
without work, who desire to earn their 
daily bread honestly without having to 
emigrate in search of livelihood. 

“Five hundred thousand farm labor- 
ers inhabitating miserable shacks, who 
work four months of the year and 
starve for the rest of the year, sharing 
their misery with their children, who 
have not an inch of land to cultivate, 
and whose existence inspires compassion 
in any heart not made of stone. 
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“Four hundred thousand industrial 
laborers and stevedores whose retire- 
ment funds have been embezzled, whose 
benefits are being taken away, whose 
homes are wretched quarters, whose 
salaries pass from the hands of the 
boss to those of the usurer, whose 
future is a pay reduction and dismissal, 
whose life is eternal work and whose 
only rest is in the tomb. 

“One hundred thousand small farmers 
who live and die working on land that is 
not theirs, looking at it with sadness 
as Moses did the promised land, to die 
without possessing it; who like feudal 
serfs, have to pay for the use of their 
parcel of land by giving up a portion 
of their products; who cannot love it, 
improve it, beautify it or plant a lemon 
or an orange tree on it, because they 
never know when a sheriff will come 
with the rural guard to evict them 
from it. 

“Thirty thousand teachers and profes- 
sors who are so devoted, dedicated and 
necessary to the better destiny of future 
generations and who are so badly treated 
and paid. 

“Twenty thousand small business men 
weighted down by debts, ruined by crisis 
and harangued by a plague of filibusters 
and venal officials. 

“Ten thousand young professionals: 
doctors, engineers, lawyers, veterina- 
rians, school teachers, dentists, pharma- 
cists, newspapermen, painters, sculptors, 
etc., who come forth from school with 
their degrees, anxious to work and full 
of hope, only to find themselves at a 
dead end with all doors closed, and 
where no ear hears their clamor or sup- 
plication. 

“These are the people, the ones who 
know misfortune and, therefore, are 
capable of fighting with limitless cour- 
age! 

“To the people whose desperate roads 
through life have been paved with the 
brick of betrayals and false promises, 
Wwe were not going to say: “We will 
eventually give you what you need, 
but rather—here you have it, fight for 
it with all your might so that liberty 
and happiness may be yours!... 

“The problems concerning Jand, the 
problems of industrialization, the pro- 
blem of housing, the problem of un- 
employment, the problem of education, 
and the problem of the health of the 
people; these are the six problems we 


would take immediate steps to resolve, 
along with the restoration of public 
liberties and political democracy . 

“Eighty-five per cent of the small 
farmers in Cuba pay rent and live under 
the constant threat of being dispossessed 
from the land that they cultivate. More 
than half of the best cultivated land 
belongs to foreigners. In Oriente, the 
largest province, the lands of the United 
Fruit Company and West Indian Com- 
pany join the north coast to the south- 
ern one. There are two hundred thous- 
and peasant families who do not have 
a single acre of land to cultivate to 
provide food for their starving children. 
On the other hand, nearly three hundred 
thousand caballerias of productive land 
owned by powerful interest remain un- 
cultivated .. 


“With the exception of a few food, 
lumber and textile industries, Cuba 
continues to be a producer of raw ma- 
terials. We export sugar to import 
candy, we export hides to import shoes, 
we export iron to import plows... 

“Just as serious or even worse is the 
housing problem. There are two hun- 
dred thousand huts and hovels in Cuba; 
four hundred thousand families in the 
country and in the cities live cramped 
into barracks and tenements without 
even the minimum sanitary require- 
ments; two million two hundred thous- 
and of our urban population pay rents 
which absorb between one fifth and 
one third of the income; and two mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand of our rural 
and suburban population lack electri- 
CUT... as 

“Ninety per cent of rural children are 
consumed by parasites which filter 
through their bare feet from the earth. 
Society is moved to compassion upon 
hearing of the kidnapping or murder of 
one child, but they are criminally in- 
different to the mass murder of so 
many thousands of children who die 
every year from lack of facilities, agon- 
izing with pain... 

“The future of the country and the 
solution of its problems cannot con- 
tinue to depend on the selfish interests 
of a dozen financiers, nor the cold cal- 
culations of profit that ten or twelve 
magnates draw up in their air-condi- 
tioned offices . . 

“A revolutionary government with the 
backing of the people and the resvect of 
the nation, after cleansing the various 
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institutions of all venal and corrupt of- 
ficials, would proceed immediately to 
industrialize the country, mobilizing all 
inactive capital, currently estimated at 
about 1500 million dollars, through the 
National Bank, and Agricultural and 
Industrial Bank, and the Development 
Bank, and submitting this mammoth 
task to experts and men of absolute 
competence, completely removed from 
all political machinations, for study, 
direction, planning and realization.” 


The authors consider the actual con- 
quest of power, beginning in December 
1960 with the invasion of a group of 
eighty led by Castro as most impressive, 
in that it is the story of increasing rebel 
strength drawn from the peasantry. 
Here is the driving force behind the 
victorious revolution; the peasant army 
constitutes the backbone of the revolu- 
tion and has remained deeply loyal to 
Castro. And this dependence on the 
peasantry explains, to a large extent, 
the development of revolutionary policy 
once the government was established, 
and the gradual radicalization of the 
government. 

After Castro took power, a large 
number of people were brought into 
the government who had not parti- 
cipated in the actual fighting, but who 
had given moral and financial support 
to the revolutionary cause. They were 
honest men who were respected by all 
classes in Cuba, save by those irrevocab- 
ly tied to the crimes of Batista. But 
such people—in large part professional 
and businessmen in the first cabinet 
were not prepared to accept the radical 
transformation of Cuba that Castro was 
committed to. Although the reforms 
carried out during the first month were 
not controversial enough to cause a 
division, it became evident as the re- 
volutionary program unfolded that these 
people could not remain in the govern- 
ment. The authors consider the passage 
of the Agrarian Reform Law, which 
also began the deterioration of relations 
with the United States government, to 
be the turning point. The large foreign 
investors, willing to see the establish- 
ment of a liberal democratic regime, 
could not tolerate a basic change in the 
nature of the Cuban social structure, 
especially since this necessarily implied 
the loss of a good deal of their own 
position in the country. The surprise, 








then, was not so much the program that 
the revolution presented, but the fact 
that it was about to carry it out. 

In the last section of the book, the 
Cuban peasantry is characterized as 
“a remarkable revolutionary force.” The 
basis for this proposition is that in 1953 
“within the agricultural labor force, 
wage workers outnumbered owners and 
tenants of various kinds by nearly three 
to one,” and the vast majority of these 
Wage earners were employed on large 
estates (of 250 acres and up). In addi- 
tion, the authors point to the existence 
of a rural “industrial” proletariat com- 
posed of the workers in the sugar mills, 
which leads them to a high degree of 
optimism regarding the agricultural co- 
operatives, established under the Agra- 
rian Reform Law. Their optimism is 
based on the assumption that, because 
of these peculiar experiences, the peas- 
ant is less bound to the concept of own- 
ing his own land than to bettering his 
living conditions; and that this will 
facilitate his entry into agricultural co- 
operatives. If the peasantry is truly the 
driving revolutionary force, then this 
should be so. Future events will shed 
more light on this aspect of Cuban 
development. 


The accomplishments of the revolu- 
tion in its first year and a half are 
dealt with extensively in the chapters 
on the “Revolution in Action” and 
“Cuban Economy in 1959.” It is in this 
section of the book that it is most 
difficult to avoid a subjective approach. 
Data is scanty and it is easy to be 
swayed by enthusiasts, but a good deal 
of significant facts and figures are pre- 
sented nevertheless. The rise in the 
GNP, the situation with respect to the 
balance of payments and gold and dollar 
reserves, and the general increase in 
consumption provide the basis for the 
authors’ optimism. The increase in pro- 
duction of rice by 32 per cent, beans 
by 16 per cent, peanuts by 42 per cent, 
and corn by 29 per cent is especially 
significant in that these are tradition- 
ally imported to supply consumer de- 
mand. The predicted economic crisis 
has not occurred, and the prospects for 
agricultural self-sufficiency in the near 
future are very real. 


Huberman and Sweezy go on to at- 
tempt to find an appropriate label for 
the system which is developing in Cuba 
and evaluate the current political prob- 
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lems. An unfortunate omission in this 
regard is the failure to consider the 
position of the Church relative to the 
revolutionary government and the rest 
of Cuban society. The Church in Latin 
America has traditionally been a strong 
political force and has been tied to the 
most backward and oppressive elements. 
Only in the last few years has a move- 
ment developed within the Church for 
a more liberal approach to social change, 
similar in many ways to the ‘christian 
democratic” parties of Western Europe; 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica and Vene- 
zuela have been especially prominent 
in this regard. These were the forces in 
the Cuban Church that supported Cas- 
tro in the early days, and mention of 
this support is made from time to time 
in the book. 

Events of recent months seem to 
show that the Church has cooled to- 
ward the revolution, and it is apparent 
that the Church in Cuba is not pre- 
pared to keep itself out of current 
political problems. Still, it would be a 
mistake to consider the Church in Cuba 
as a single monolithic force. There is 
a division, similar to that which exists 
in Cuba’s sister republics, between the 
conservatives and the new liberal ele- 
ments; the resolution of this division 
is what will determine the position of 
the Church towards the government. 
The famous pastoral letter attacking 
communism in Cuba is evidence of the 
strength of the conservative elements, 
but one cannot say as yet that the 
Church has assumed a position of total 
opposition to the government. 

The authors have compared the agri- 
cultural cooperative to the Soviet kol- 
khoz and sovhoz, to the Chinese com- 
mune, and to the Yugoslav “self-govern- 
ing enterprise.” They then evaluate the 
relative strength of the public and pri- 
vate sectors of the economy and discuss 
the position of the various social classes, 
which leads them to conclude that the 
system is socialist. From the standpoint 
of government ownership of the means 
of production, one must agree with 
them. In fact, since the writing of the 
book, government participation in the 
economy has increased greatly. 

Nevertheless, a significant area of 
consideration in understanding’ the 
broader meaning of the Cuban revolu- 
tion has been omitted in the failure 
to relate events in Cuba to Latin Amer- 


ica in general. Dealing with the future 
of the revolution, how can one compare 
Cuba to Yugoslavia and China and 
yet forget Mexico and Bolivia, the last 
two great social upheavals in Latin 
America, which are so closely bound to 
the problems of Cuba? 


When the President of Cuba, Osvaldo 
Dorticos, visited Mexico in July of this 
year, he was welcomed formally by 
Mexican president Lopez Mateos with 
the following words: 


“Tt is a pleasure for me to receive in 
our country, in the name of the people 
and government of Mexico, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Cuba, represen- 
tative of a friendly nation with which 
Mexico is bound not only by ancient 
and fraternal ties but by similar as- 
pirations for justice. 


“The open communication and cordial 
contact between the Mexican and Cuban 
peoples is of many generations. The 
friendship is born in the unfortunate 
colonial days before the two republics 
came into being. It is purified and 
strengthened during their life as inde- 
pendent nations. Mexicans and Cubans 
whether in peace or struggle always 
have found in each other generous hos- 
pitality and a warm welcome. We still 
remember with pride the presence of 
Jose Marti in Mexico. You may be sure 
that we will never forget it. The Cuban 
hero whose homeland has rightfully 
given him the title of Apostle, by his 
genius has entered the constellation of 
the great figures of America. Made 
both of unbreakable firmness and human 
tenderness, the love which he felt for 
Mexico was to accompany him through- 
out his life. And here, among kindred 
spirits he became impregnated with the 
obsession of “American Nuestra” (Amer- 
ica of Ours) to whose service—for the 
well-being of the people of America— 
we must daily dedicate new and greater 
efforts. As Marti said: “If I have been 
of service in the past I do not remember 
it. What I desire is to serve more.” May 
this spirit inspire and lead us. 


“You will find, Mr. President, in the 
Mexican people a nation which works 


. diligently for its social, cultural and 


economic betterment under the flag of 
the Mexican Revolution. The revolu- 
tionary principles brought together and 
exalted by the political constitution of 
1917, rules the present unity of Mexican 
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life in its untirable and heartening drive 
for improvement. 

“This people of ours believe passion- 
ately in the juridic equality of all states 
and in the principle of non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of others, which 
constitutes the necessary basis for peace- 
ful relations between eauals. Permeated 
with these essential manifestations of 
mutual respect, our people search for 
understanding among all peoples and 
especially among those of the young 
community of our Latin American re- 
publics which we are sure will be called 
upon one day to assume unavoidable 
responsibilities in the preservation of 
civilization. 

“You will also find that Mexico, re- 
spectful of the self-determination of 
every nation, is alert to the problems of 
Cuba and understands them with fra- 
ternal interest, secure in that whatever 
happens they cannot in any way be 
foreign to us and that the Cuban people 
will know how to find among the great 
sacrifices that every change inevitably 
produces, the best route for the realiza- 
tion of its genius and its national as- 
pirations. 

“We who have experienced similar 
periods understand and value the effort 
of transformation that Cuba is carrying 
out. Here also the Agrarian Reform— 
in spite of our initial errors and our 
deficiencies—has been the determining 
factor in making possible the new home- 
land of which we are proud. We are 
confident that the Cuban Revolution 
will be, as the Mexican Revolution 
has been, one step more towards the 
building of a greater America. 

“In welcoming you and your group 
to our country, I have the pleasure of 
expressing to you, Mr. President, our 
sincere desire that your stay among us 
may be pleasant and comforting and 
our faith in the fact that your visit will 
serve to reaffirm the bonds of friend- 
ship which happily have always united 
Mexico and Cuba.” 


In this sense, even the Mexican Revo- 
lution was “socialist” but its socialism 
was derived not from the organized 
political forces of world socialism (Com- 
munist or Socialist Parties), but rather 
from conditions inherent in the country. 
After all, the Russian Revolution had 
not even happened at that time. The 





parallel with the Cuban Revolution is 
striking. The future development of 
Mexico is another matter, and how and 
why it faltered is not the topic of con- 
sideration here; but the ideals of the 
Mexican Revolution have served as a 
model for social progress in Latin Amer- 
ica. It was no coincidence that ex-Presi- 
ent Cardenas, idol of the Mexican mass- 
es, was given a position of honor at the 
recent July 26 celebration in Cuba. This 
was the man who instituted the first 
great Agrarian Reform in Latin Amer- 
ica, the man who successfully national- 
ized his country’s petroleum industry. 
Here, much closer than the Soviet kol- 
khoz can one find the inspiration for 
Cuba today. Huberman and Sweezy are 
amazed at what comes from people who 
claim to be “Cuban and humanist” and 
nothing else. Yet this is precisely why 
Cuba is the “vanguard of the Latin 
American revolution.” 

Recent years in Latin America have 
seen not only the fall of Batista but 
the overthrow of Peron in Argentina, 
Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, Perez Jime- 
nez in Venezuela, as well as the immin- 
ent fall of Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic and Stroessner in Paraguay. 
None of these events brought with them 
the movement for radical change that 
accompanied the fall of Batista, yet 
in one way or another they were all 
evidences of the growing pressure in 
Latin America for social progress and 
the elimination of oligarchical rule. 
This is why from Mexico to Bolivia, in 
Venezuela and Costa Rica, in Brazil and 
Chile and Caqlombia, and all through 
Latin America, people look to Cuba as 
the continuation of their revolutionary 
tradition, which, though suppressed or 
diverted, is still vital and on which their 
hopes for progress rest. 


Hence, there is no need to emphasize 
the importance for us of understanding 
the Cuban Revolution. We are beseiged 
with one side of the story, which grows 
in virulence daily but which does not 
contribute any basis for understanding. 
This book, with critical analysis and a 
wealth of significant data, stands in 
marked contrast to this. 


Marilyn Ramirez 


Donald Harper 
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A Reader’s Guide to 
the Social Sciences 


Edited by Bert F. Hoselitz 
Free Press $2.95 


This book has had a curious history, 
both before and after publication. In 
1948 the Carnegie Foundation gave the 
University of Chicago’s Graduate Lib- 
rary School a goodly sum to prepare a 
series of texts to be used in the training 
of librarians. Library education after 
the war was undergoing considerable 
change, the shift being toward beefing 
up the librarian’s knowledge about the 
contents of the books he handled and 
the criteria by which to evaluate them. 
The library profession was, that is, more 
consciously emphasizing its role as “cul- 
tural gatekeeper;” it was not enough 
simply to train technically competent 
book custodians. 


The three proposed texts, each sur- 
veying the literature of the humanities, 
the social sciences, and the physical 
sciences were boldly aimed, therefore, 
at the librarian’s Gordian knot—how 
to make the librarian master of the 
complex skills involved in the selection, 
organization, storage and retrieval of 
all kinds of books, and at the same time 
make him master of what is in the 
books. The dilemma manifested itself 
first in the choice of authors for the 
texts, who could best balance the in- 
terests of the librarians with the in- 
terests of the specialists in each field. 

Understandably the casualty rate in 
such a project is high. The text survey- 
ing the physical sciences was, never 
written. Perhaps this is just as well, 
for within the past few years, under the 
pressure of the Russian Sputnik, a flood 
of high level introductory and popular 
science books have spilled into the 
market. The book on the humanities 
was completed under the direction of 
Lester Asheim, Dean of Chicago’s Lib- 
rary School. This book, The Humanities 
and the Library, (Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1957) makes an 
interesting contrast to the one on the 
social sciences. Not only was the former 


shaped by a single hand, but that hand 
was a librarian’s. The Readers Guide to 
the Social Sciences, however, almost en- 
tirely escaped from the librarians as 
its title suggests. It is a collection of 
seven essays, each reviewing the history 
and present status of the familiar acad- 
emic disciplines comprising what is com- 
monly accepted as the core of the “‘so- 
cial sciences.” The essays on history 
and economics, plus a general overview 
of the social sciences within the past 
two hundred years are contributed by 
the editor, Bert F. Hoselitz, University 
of Chicago economist. The Geography 
essay is by Norton S. Ginsburg, Political 
Science by Heinz Eulau, Sociology by 
Peter M. Blau and Joan W. Moore, An- 
throvology by Gail Kelly, and Psycho- 
logy by Walter R. Reitman. 


How is one to evaluate such a collec- 
tion? One might take the point of view 
of the intelligent layman, or his student 
counterpart, and ask of each social 
science (and of all collectively) what it 
has to say about the major problems 
of today’s world, or what it has that 
is independently enlightening and en- 
livening, or which is the most inviting 
as a career. The answer to the first 
question is disappointing for the most 
part; there is an apparently musty flav- 
or about the surveys. Thus, for example, 
in economics the names of Kenneth 
Gailbraith and Milton Friedman, both 
vigorous scholar-politicians, do not ap- 
pear in the index. Even in _ political 
science, where we might most expect 
concern with the major problems of the 
political process we find attention 
on method, and substantively on the low 
pressure topics of political administra- 
tion, international law, and voting be- 
havior. But is this a fault? No, it seems 
rather a comment on the maturity of 
these disciplines that their applications 
to the modern world are not in the 
inflated coin of handwringing concern, 
but in the solid accumulation of fact 
method of inquiry. Moreover, a careful 
reading of these essays suggests new 
problems for the future which political 
rhetoric has not yet articulated into 
slogans and platforms. 

As for intrinsic interest in the various 
social sciences, this is a matter of taste. 
While there is excitement in the scien- 
tific advances in economics, there is 
the shock of delight in the unfamiliar 
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perspectives of the geographer and the 
breadth of materials available to the 
anthropologist. It takes only patience 
with jargon and the lumbering appar- 
atus of historical recapitulation of each 
field to appreciate these attractions. 


The perspective of a specialist pro- 
vides a second way of evaluating the 
book. And since the days of the Protean 
social scientist are long gone, a not un- 
interesting fact in itself, I must restrict 
my comments as specialist to the essay 
on sociology. Blau and Moore carry off 
quite well the tough job of telling the 
history of sociology as a prolonged con- 
versation among theorists. We have thus 
the cross-cutting dialogues between the 
evolutionists and those who saw the 
present as the target of research, be 
tween the historical and the empiric 
approaches, between the functionalists 
and their opponents. By the thirties of 
the present century these debates more 
or less subsided and sociology, so to 
speak, made up its mind to be a science. 
Prior to this time the influence of Am- 
erican journalists and preachers on the 
discipline gave it a strong social action 
and reform flavor. Today sociology is 
scattered all over the academic land- 
scape, analytically examining all sectors 
of our society. Here Blau and Moore 
have the painful choice of only sketch- 
ing the full sprea of sociological en- 
deavors, or consecrating on a more lim- 
ited range of contributions. They could- 
not do both within the limited space 
available if, indeed, they were able to 
digest all current sociological work. 
This same choice incidentally obtains 
in all the essays, for a signal feature 
of the social sciences in general has 
been the explosive proliferation of sub- 
specialties. The authors of all the essays 
therefore do us a real service in captur- 
ing the present state of consolidation 
of splintering in their fields. Ten years 
hence, just as ten years ago, th2 con- 
figuration of each field will be different 
as new techniques, and new problems 
rework the combinations of sub-special- 
ties. Some examples from sociology 
illustrate the volatility of the social 
science. Blau and Moore chose to con- 
centrate on a few fields of inquiry, 
rather than enumerate some of the new- 
er developments. They hardly mention 
the sociology of deviant behavior for 
instance. This field has been divided 
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between a group of practical specialties 
—criminology, social work and some 
aspects of political sociology—and ab- 
stract theorizing. Recently, however, 
there has been an exciting convergence 
of theoretical advances and solid em- 
pirical studies centering around the 
problems of juvenile delinquency. From 
elevated sociological theory and careful 
field studies we are beginning to under- 
stand the nature of teen-age gungs; 
more importantly, that understanding 
is being successfully applied to the con- 
trol and rehabilitation of countless 
“hard to reach” youngsters. 


A second convergence, heralding a 
redefinition of established boundaries 
in the field, is the recognition that re- 
cent mass communications research has 
much in common with the formerly 
isolated but abundant research in rural 
sociology. Both fields have more or less 
independently rediscovered the import- 
ance of interpersonal relations in the 
flow of information from the mass media 
to the individual. They both link up 
with problems of bringing technological 
advances to under-developed countries 
and with the problems of keeping scien- 
tists abreast of current research in the 
face of an ever increasing amount of 
new work. Each of these discrete areas 
is beset with the problem of the dif- 
fusion of information. We can thus see 
forming a new focus of sociological in- 
terest, the sociology of diffusion. And 
so it goes, not only in sociology, but in 
the other social sciences as well. Even 
more irritating (especially to the librar- 
ian who is inured but still discomfitted 
by the unwillingness of the social scien- 
ces to fit within neat classificatory 
schemes) is the tendency for interdiscip- 
linary work to increase, to cross more 
unexpected boundaries, and to produce 
new journals and to create new institut- 
es and centers. 


This brings us to the third perspective 
from which to see this guide to the 
social sciences. It is from the heights 
of the philosopher of science. From the 
distance imposed by the scale of these 
reviews, how do the social sciences com- 
pare with the physical sciences, how 
do they differ among themselves, what 
are their common tendencies? Such 
obvious but important questions invite 
serious examination. Hoselitz’s intro- 
ductory essay provides useful points of 
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departure. Two ideas in particular he 
implies but, I think, fails to emphasize 
enough. The first is that the sciences 
not only the physical, but the biolog- 
ical sciences as well, are generically 
one with the social sciences. Even 
though the former applies the control- 
led experiment most fully as its model 
of inquiry and even though its theory 
is on a more formal level, (mathemati- 
cal at the extremes), the similarities be- 
tween the two are more impressive than 
their differences. Creativity, hunch, 
judgment, the lucky break: these count 
in all the sciences. And on the other 
side, crudity of measurment, error, the 
necessity for compromise and approx- 
imation: these too pervade the sciences 
from anthropology to zoology. 


The second point is the problem of 
interdisciplinary work. Hoselitz sees 
specialized terminology and the vested 
interests of each narrow academic area 
as major roadblocks to cross fertiliza- 
tion. This is true. Yet the cure seems 
to me not to lie in generating a super 
language or having one discipline con- 
quer the others, but rather to let na- 
ture take its course. When sociologists 
and lawyers, or economists and anthro- 
poligists or political scientists and his- 
torians are actually working together on 
a problem, most of the difficulties simp- 
ly disappear in the course of analysis. 
And the opportunities for such cross 
fertilization are increasing. If there was 
ever a case for the free market as 
opposed to the planned economy, it is 
here in the choice of scientific problems 
and the choice of reasearch partners. 


There is a comparable problem from 
the other end of the social sciences; 
what are their relations to the human- 
ities? This is a much less well explored 
territory, but one which glitters through 
to the surface in several of the essays 
in this book. Thus for example, in the 
sociology of art, the wealth of scholar- 
ship in art history is a mine of data and 
method hardly explored. The compar- 
ative study of music or the dance from 
an anthropological point of view is an 
already operative bridge between the 
social sciences and the humanities. One 
wonders in fact, if C. P. Snow’s diag- 
nosis of the fatal split between the two 
cultures (the world of science and the 
world of the arts) may be at least 
mediated, if not healed by the social 
scientists. 

Finally a word about what has hap- 
pened to The Readers Guide to the So- 
cial Sciences. It has had a remarkably 
wide circulation and has been well re- 
ceived by all the disciplines that have 
reviewed it. This is quite puzzling ac- 
tually, for the essays are all modest, 
and subject to partial blindnesses of 
one sort or another. Yet in toto, the 
book is vigorous, manageable, dense. 
The $2.95 price for the paperbound edi- 
tion may have facilitated its initial ap- 
peal, but its contents have sustained its 
popularity. One can only thank the 
vagaries of foundation supported pro- 
jects for diverting this volume from 
its original destiny. The general reader’s 
gain is also the librarian’s gain. 


Philip Ennis 
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PRIZED ABOVE ALL 


In a recent three-month period, Nation articles have been awarded four important prizes: 


® POLITICS: The New York Newspaper Guild's 
Page One Award to ‘‘The Shame of New York,"’ 
by Fred J. Cook and Gene Gleason (The Nation, 
Oct. 31, 1959). 

@ WELFARE: The Sidney Hillman Foundation 
Prize Award for ‘The Lost Appalachians: Poor, 
Proud and Primitive," by Harry Ernst and 
Charles Drake (The Nation, May 30, 1959). 


© ARCHITECTURE: A Certificate of Merit in the 
Seventh Annual Journalism Award Competition 
of the American Institute of Architects for ‘‘the 
excellence of a series of articles on architecture 
by several authors.”’ 

© ART CRITICISM: Longview Foundation Award 
to Fairfield Porter in recognition of his art 
columns in The Nation. 
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e A 12 inch LP record of the demonstrations against the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities in San Francisco, 
May 1960. With excerpts from the hearings of that date. 


@ Produced by the Bay Area Student Committee to Abolish 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities, a group com- 
posed of those arrested in the demonstrations, and others oppos- 
ing the Committee. Send $2.00 in cash, check, money order, 
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THE END OF IDEOLOGY 


By Daniel Bell, Columbia University 


In this vigorous and penetrating com- 
mentary, Daniel Bell, former labor editor 
of Fortune, explores the significance of 
the failure of ideology in contemporary 
America and the rise, among intellec- 
tuals, of a new fear of “the masses” and 
social action. Written from a perspective 
that is anti-ideological but not conserv- 
ative, and with a rare combination of 
speculation and analysis, the book is in- 
dispensable for a proper appreciation of 
the social and political forces that have 
transformed America during the last 
several decades. 


In addition to such broad themes as 
America as a mass society, the failure 
of American socialism, work and its dis- 
contents, and the prospects of American 
capitalism, the book also contains more 
concentrated studies of crime as an 
American way of life, the role of public 
opinion in industrial conflict, and the 
racket-ridden longshoremen. $7.50 
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We invite the reader to a rare feast: 
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intellectuals. The selections range from 
the satiric wit of Kierkegaard and Va- 
léry to the somber reflections of Dosto- 
evsky. Presenting a remarkable and 
comprehensive portrait of the intellec- 
tual, drawn from the penetrating obser- 
vations of men of intelligence from the 
French Revolution to the present, the 
book is designed to excite our imagina- 
tion and to awaken our concern about 
the place of intellectuals in contempo- 
rary society. 
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Since World War II, the United States has administered various 
foreign aid programs. These plans were initially designed to per- 
form two functions: 
1) To aid in the economic recovery of nations debilitated by war 
2) To foster the economic development of underdeveloped areas 
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aid to most areas, with the exception of China, was minor. 
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Do we know, in the broadest sense, what we are trying to do with our 
foreign policy? And what relation does it. bear to what we ought to be 
doing in the atomic age? We accept the fact that, every day, science is 
revolutionising our eavironment. Space is conquered. Communication is 
instant. World-wide political forces—anti-colonialism, anti-racism, burn- 
ing nationalism—operate across old boundries and often obliterate 
them. Even in less sensational ways, we are caught in a new web of 
international influences and commitments . .. In short, we are irrevers- 
ibly part of a world-wide human community. But it is not a community 
that enjoys the structure or the safeguards of a civilized society. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


. .. I may indicate briefly what to me constitutes the essence of the 
crisis of our time. It concerns the relationship of the individual to society. 
The individual has become more conscious than ever of his dependence 
upon society. But he does not experience this dependence as a positive 
asset, as an organic tie, as a protective force, but rather as a threat 
to his natural rights, or even to his economic existence. Moreover, his 
position in society is such that the egotistical drives of his make-up 
are constantly being accentuated, while his social drives, which are by 
nature weaker, progressively deteriorate. All human beings, whatever 
their position in society, are suffering from this process of deterioration. 
Unknowingly prisoners of their own egotism, they feel insecure, lonely, 
and deprived of the naive, simple, and unsophisticated enjoyment of 
life. Man can find meaning in life, short and perilous as it is, only 
through devoting himself to society. 

Albert Einstein 
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